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A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 


LUCY STONE, 

H. B. BLACKWELL, {ratte 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

T. W. HIGGINSON, Editorial 
JULIA WARD HOWE, } Contributors. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
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ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Mary F. EasTMAn, 
SUSAN C. VOGL, Business Manager. 


TERMS—$2 50 a year, $1 25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 

C.ius Rates—5 copies one year, $10. 

Boston Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman’s Journat for sale. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
day all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and coilect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 








THE IVY WALL. 





There is a door in the ivy wall 
That opens towards the west, 
And the burning rays of the sunset fal! 
On the face I loved the best, 
This is the picture—and long ago 
I know that it passed away, 
But the green leaves shine and the old bricks glow 
In memory’s light to-day. 


*T was sweet to walk by the ivy Wail, 
When the long day’s toil was 0’, 

Till I heard the sound of a soft foot-fall, 
And her hand uncloeed the door; 

The shadows trembled, the lights were red, 
And the world seemed miles away, 

And the ivy-whisperings over her head 
Still sing in my ears to-day. 


A row of houses, showy and tall, 
Stand up where the ivy grew 

On the crumbling bricks of the dear old wall— 
So the old gives place to new! 

And the face—ah, well, twas long ago, 
And the world will claim its own; 

But | dream my dream, and the red lights gleam, 
As Igo my way alone, — The Quiver. 





din diel 
MANY WOMEN, MANY MINDS. 


It may be doubted whether this presi- 
dential campaign will promote the cause 
of Woman Suffrage directly, though all 
the candidates are said to be in favor of 
that measure. It has led to some differ- 
ences of opinion, and to some distrust, 
here and there, of one another's judgment. 
But in one respect it will be indirectly use- 
ful, as helping to remove an impression, 
still existing among friends and foes, to 
the effect that all women are just alike and 
will vote in masses with much less variety 
of opinion than men exhibit. This is 
wholly a delusion; and as it leads to false 
hopes and false fears, it is very desirable 
to outgrow it. 

It comes in part, no doubt, from another 
delusion which also needs to be dispelled, 
that women have a certain faculty, known 
as instinct, which is not only intuitive, 
but infallible. I have long thought that 
as women come forward into prominence 
we may have on their part a temporary 
deification of instinct, as a sort of counter- 
poise to that deification of logic which has 
prevailed so long in the masculine world. 
When the students known as **schoolmen” 
introduced the technical forms of logic in 
the middle ages, there was a disposition to 
think that with these forms everything 
could be settled and all doubts be put at 
rest. Unluckily it was found that those 
best trained in logic differed from one an- 
other as decidedly as before, and made 
even more noise about it; and so we now 
find that those who are most ready to fall 
back upon the “‘infallible instincts of 
woman” are apt to be landed on opposite 
sides of the most important questions, and 
to sustain their diverse positions with 
some emphasis. This even applies to their 
judgments of personal character, a fact 
which the brilliant woman known as 
“George Eliot’”—she who saw everything 
—saw very well. This is her explanation 
of the controversy concerning physicians 
in a quiet English village: 


“For everybody’s family doctor was re- 
markably clever, and was understood to have 
immeasurable skill in the management and train- 
ing of the most skittish or vicious diseases. The 
evidence of his cleverness was of the higher in- 
tuitive order, lying in his lady-patients’ immova- 
ble convictions, and was unassailable by any ob- 
jection, except that their intuitions were opposed 
by others equally strong; each lady who saw 
medical truth in Wrench and ‘the strengthening 
treatment’ regarding Toller and ‘the lowering 
System’ as medical perdition.’’—( Middlemarch, 
Am, Ed., I., 156.) 


Now it can hardly be doubted that these 
Middlemarch ladies, had they been sudden- 
ly enfranchised, would at first have judged 
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of their candidates just as they did of their 
physicians. And this, to those who base 
their claim for Woman Suffrage on the 
ground that women have an infallible 
means of judgment, would seem a fatal ad- 
mission; whereas, to those who, like my- 
self, claim only that women have on the 
whole, as much sense as men, and do not 
err any more through their claim of in- 
stinct than do men through their attempts 
at logic—it is no objection at all. Men 
must be trained in political logic by polit- 
ical experience, and until women have also 
had an opportunity to profit by this expe- 
rience, they have no fairchance. And the 
sooner we view their enfranchisement as an 
education for them, not as a contribution 
of infallibility from them, the better. 

It seems to me, on the whole, therefore, 
to be fortunate that the women of the na- 
tion are now divided. as the men are di- 
vided, in their presidential preferences. 
The last WOMAN’s JOURNAL reported a de- 
bate in Wisconsin where three different 
ladies advocated three different presiden- 
tial candidates ; and although nobody hap- 
pened to speak in behalf of Mr. Cleveland, 
yet I could easily supply the deficiency out 
of my own private correspondence, coming 
from women readers of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, who have done me the honor to ap- 
prove of my course. ‘That approval is not 
shared, I see, by one lady in that Wiscon- 
sin convention; and I am not surprised 
that one who takes that view should be 
better contented with the speeches of 
“orand, brave old Benjamin Butler” than 
with my very inadequate editorials. If a 
woman can construct a hero out of such 
material as is afforded by Mr. Blaine or 
Gen. Butler, she is at least indicating that 
variety of opinion which many have sup- 
posed to be non-existent among women. 
If her admiration is a delusion, it is one 
that she shares with many men, although 
I notice that those men who defend Mr. 
Blaine at least pay some little attention to 
the charges against his public career, 
whereas women under such circumstances, 
either do not appear to think that such 
trivial matters are worthy of the smallest 
notice, or else think it a sufficient defence 
that Mr. A. or Mr. B. does not believe 
these charges. This I cannot think credit- 
able; but the general fact that women differ 
as much about presidential candidates as 
men differ, seems very desirable, and likely 
to help our cause. Most of the women 
whom I happen to meet, among my imme- 
diate relatives and friends, are in favor of 
the election of Cleveland, but it is well that 
all are not agreed in this. It is not nearly 
so important that all women should select 
the right man as that they should exercise 


the power of independent selection. 
‘ T. W. H. 








—-~or- 
PARTIES AND CANDIDATES. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your columns, ever interesting, have been 
especially so of late, because they contain 
so many opinions upon the political situa- 
tion. ‘To me these opinions have a pecu- 
liar interest because the greater number of 
them come from women, and, as a rule, 
when women speak on these subjects they 
feel deeply what they say. One thing has 
pleased me, that however divided our 
friends may be as to the various candidates 
in the field, no woman, so far asI have 
seen, has advocated the candidacy of 
Grover Cleveland, or desired the success 
of the Democratic party in this election. 
This certainly speaks well for the purity 
and integrity of principle of our women. 
It has been stated once, or twice, perhaps, 
in the JOURNAL, that ‘‘all five of the candi- 
dates are in favor of woman suffrage.” I 
was sorry to see this, for some of us have 
conclusive proof that one of them, at least, 
must be stricken from the list. : 

But, aside from this, if we accept as true 
the published statements in regard to Gov. 
Cleveland’s past record—whether made by 
his friends or his political opponents—(and 
of the two I think those made by his friends 
the more damaging) we must regard the 
effort to place him at the head of the gov- 
ernment as an indignity offered to the 
women of this nation which ought not 
soon to be forgotten. Have we fallen so 
low as a nation that one who has so griev- 
ously sinned against the family, and 
against society, must be installed as our 
chief executive? Are honest men so scarce 
that a man with such a record must be call- 
ed to the highest position in the gift of the 
American people? The adage may prove 
true here, as elsewhere, ‘“‘False in one 
thing, false in all things ;” (you know the 
Latin of it). One who has proved false in 
the most sacred relations of life is not to be 
trusted where failure brings public calam- 











ity, and one term of good conduct in a 
State executive office cannot atone for of- 
fences of this magnitude. Or if, as we are 
told, he is penitent, then one cannot help 
thinking that a true penitence could better 
be shown by a modest relinquishment of 
public honors and responsibilities. Such 
would certainly be the popular verdict if a 
woman had thus offended. 

But a still more important point must be 
considered by the friends of woman suf- 
frage. Were this man ever so pure and 
upright, he stands for a party whose re- 
cent history and traditions give us no reas- 
on to suppose it will aid the enfranchise- 
ment of woman. A party which came near 
destroying the Union to hold the black 
man in subjection is not likely to increase 
the liberties of women, either white or 
black. I had occasion to refer not long 
since, in these columns, to the delinquen- 
cies of the Republican party. I abate not 
one word of the complaints made against 
that party. But if has failed so lamentably, 
what must be said of the Democratic party? 
Does any one believe that the woman 
movement would not be retarded if this 
party comes into power? I think there can 
be but one answer, and so thinking, it be- 
comes a matter of surprise and regret that 
some of our friends are so willing to bar- 
ter away our interests for that which seems 
to us of much less importance. Indeed, 
they seem to forget us altogether, which 
shows how slight a hold our cause has real- 
ly taken upon some whom we thought 
strong advocates. 

But, it may be asked, in view of these 
dangers, ought we not to labor for the suc- 
cess of the Republican party as the surest 
means of avoiding worse evils? By no 
means, unless we believe that party to 
possess purer principles, and to be pursu- 
ing higher aims than any other. We must 
not resolve ourselves intoa mere ‘*party of 
the opposition,” such as the Democratic 
party has so long been. There will always 
be one party in advance of others—one to 
sarry the world-history,—embodying the 
best thought, and promoting the most im- 
portant issues. To such a party let us 
cleave heartily, and then, if defeat comes. 
the responsibility is not ours. Let us be 
on the side of those who affirm, not with 
those who merely oppose or deny. 

The party which has named Ex-Gov. St. 
John as a presidential candidate is, in my 
opinion, in advance of afl others. Men 
and women took an equal part in its form- 
ation. and still take an equal part in its de- 
liberations. It not only recognizes wom- 
an’s equality as a citizen, but it has under- 
taken to defend the mother, the wife, the 
home, against an evil so overgrown as to 
threaten the destruction of our whole so- 
cial fabric. My feelings may be over- 
wrought on the subject, but to me it is a 
matter of surprise that any woman should 
hesitate a moment about throwing her 
whole influence on the side of this party. 
Do examine the matter earnestly, friends, 
and wherever you may give your influ- 
ence, act only from the deepest convictions 
of duty. REBECCA N. HAZARD. 

Kirkwood, Mo. 


—_— eo — —_—— 


MY REASONS FOR A THIRD PARTY. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘For whom would you vote if youcould?”’ 
asks a gentleman friend, adding, ‘*You 
woman suffragists ought to be thankful 
this year that the necessity of choice is not 
laid upon you, when you see what a time 
we inen are having.” 

‘For whom would I vote?” I answer; 
‘*for the Prohibitory candidates certainly. 
Are not all members of the Mass. W. C. 'T. 
U. pledged to this?” 

And I read from the minutes of the tenth 
annual meeting of the Association, held last 
October, the following resolution, unani- 
mously passed : 

“Resolved. That we believe the Prohibition 
Party of Massachusetts stands for rights and 
principles as enunciated in its recent platform, as 


no other party does, and we therefore endorse its 
position and bid it God-speed. 


*« ‘For right is right since God is God, 
And right the day must win. 

To doubt would be disloyaity, 
To falter would be sin.’” 


I advocated and voted for this resolution. 

In addition to this, a few weeks later, at 
the annual meeting of the National W. C. 
T. U., in Detroit, was passed the follow- 
ing declaration : 


“We will lend our influence to that party 
which shall furnish the best embodiment of Pro- 
hibition Principles, and will most surely protect 
our homes.”’ 


As a delegate I voted for this also. Can 
the position I hold in relation to parties be 
an uncertain one, if I stand by these 
pledges? 


‘But your associates are divided, and 
some openly declare for Blaine and the Re- 
publican party. How is that to be ex- 
plained?” 

‘**Some have defined their position through 
the press, and all, I presume, are moved 
by the fear of Gov. Cleveland’s election 
and the possible triumph of the Democrat- 
ic party.” 

‘And very sensible they are too. They 
know that the temperance cause will be 
set back thirty years by the success of the 
Democratic party, that the means now 
taken to secure a ‘solid South’ will be used 
to hold it, and that slavery will be practi- 
cally re-established. Beside this, they know 
that it would be to the everlasting shame 
of the Republic to have such a man as 
Grover Cleveland at its head. You Pro- 
hibitionists must know that every vote 
cast for St. John and Daniel is cast for the 
Anti-temperance party and its chief candi- 
date, whose name is an offence to all good 
women.” 

Having listened to similar remarks to 
these, many times recently, from men much 
respected and to whose opinions I have 
been accustomed to give great weight, I 
find it very unpleasant, certainly, to be 
looked upon as one of the ‘foolish women 
led by impulse,” etc., and Lask myself for 
the hundredth time if I am right in the 
stand taken; if all the dire results predict- 
ed are sure to follow the defeat of the Re- 
publican party, which the third party is 
helping to accomplish. 

My mind runs back to the days before 
the Republican party was formed. I re- 
member such hours as one in which, a 
young woman, I stood in the midst of 
ardent abolitionists, holding in mine the 
hands of Burns, the fugitive slave, my hot 
tears of indignant protest mingling with 
those of the women about me, on the scar- 
red wrists where the iron manacles had 
worn their way. I remember how, with 
trembling lips, we pledged ourselves anew 
against this giant wrong of slavery; and 
now, to-day, were some of these women 
who so earnestly sought the freedom of 
the Southern slave giving their help in 
any degree to the re-establishment of that 
dread system, by encouragement of the 
shot-gun coercion of colored freedmen at 
the ballot-box? 

Am I foolish in believing that slavery is 
forever dead? That the negro race can 
no more be forced back into the old con- 
dition than I into the garments of child- 
hood? 

Aum I foolish in believing that the worst 
enemy of ‘the solid South” is the temper- 
ance movement? That the Republican 
party, forced, it may be by a temporary de- 
feat, to espouse the cause of Prohibition, 
will receive a hearty support from the 
South in no distant day? 


That the stainless banner of St. John 
and Daniel is a truce flag of council be- 
tween contending parties, which shall her- 
ald in a better day for the whole country? 
Is it not a banner raised in the interest of 
all races against their common subjuga- 
tor? P 

I open the morning paper and read that 
during four days of last week a mother 
and her five little ones, including twin in- 
fants, were exposed by day and night shel- 
terless, save for their scanty garments, up- 
on a house top in this most Christian city 
of Boston, which draped itself in mourn- 
ing when fugitives were rendered back to 
their masters. What drove this mother 
with her babes to this shelterless refuge to 
suffer hunger and cold in a city of plenty, 
but the demon of a slavery compared with 
which chattel slavery was a cherishing 
mother? Go into the homes Massachusetts 
prepares for the victims of this oppression, 
and mark the scars, the deformities of 
helpless little children, the foul diseases 
and premature decrepitude of men and 
women—and ask, did Southern cotton and 
rice-fields ever present worse pictures of 
slavery? Because many men feel that the 
life of the Republic is more endangered by 
this Goliath of the Philistines than by all 
other united enemies, the stripling Pro- 
hibition party takes the field, and this is 
why so many men and women stand ready 
to be charged with foolishness for alle- 
giance to it. With humble petitions they 
begged the Republican party to declare 
against this mighty evil, that within its 
familiar limits they might still fight for 
liberty and the new abolition. ‘Their 
prayers were unheeded, and there was 
nothing left, in view of years of disappoint- 
ed hopes, but athird party, for the success 
of which they pray to a God of Righteous- 
ness, trusting to Him for the final result. 





Abington, Mass. ADA C. BOWLES. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


PROFESSOR MARIA MITCHELL, of Vassar 
College, has spent the summer at Lynn. 
Mrs. FRANK BROWN edits a W. C. T. U. 
column in the Grand Rapids, Mich., Post. 
Miss HASTINGS, a relative of Warren 
Hastings, who was ten years old at his ac- 
quittal, and is now one hundred and three 
years old, lives still at Malvern, England. 
Mrs. 8S. M. PERKINS as a national officer 
of the W. C. I. U. is now working in Kan- 
sas. She will return ‘to Ohio after the 
October Convention in St. Louis. 
MARGARET SIDNEY has produced a new 
and delightful book of travel, for young 
folks, entitled “‘How They Went to Eu- 
rope,” published by D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston. 

Dr. Mary F. THomas, Mrs. ZERELDA 
WALLACE, and Mrs. SARAH K. BOLTON 
were among the guests at the Old Ladies 
Reception in the Woman’s Department at 
the State Fair at Indianapolis on Wednes- 
day last. 

Miss CATHARINE LORILLARD WOLFE, 
who has the finest villa at Newport, and 
one of the costliest collections of pictures 
in this country, has turned from architec- 
ture and painting to archwology, and has 
sent Dr. William Hayes Ward, with a party 
of explorers, to Babylon. 


Hu KinG ENG, a Chinese girl, eighteen 
years old, comes to this country to obtain 
a medical education, that she may take 
charge of a hospital on her return to her 
native place. She will enter the girls’ de- 
partment of the Ohio Wesleyan University 
at Delaware, Ohio, and then take a regu- 
lar course in the Philadelphia Woman’s 
Medical College. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, FRANCES E. WIL- 
LARD, MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, SARAH E. 
DoyLe, Mrs. MARy STAMPS, of Louisiana, 
and Mrs. W. N. HAILMANN were appoint- 
ed by the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, to visit the 
New Orleans Exposition as representatives 
of the Society. Of the forty-nine persons 
appointed, seven are women. 


Mrs. SARAH A. DAVIDsoN, of ‘Toronto, 
Canada, is in Boston, studying the kinder- 
garten methods of education. Mrs. David- 
son, who is the guest of Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White during her visit to the States, is a 
sister-in-law to the late Prof. Davidson, of 
Edinburgh University, who did such yeo- 
man service in opening the University 
School of Medicine, in Edinburgh, to wo- 
men. 

Rev. ANNIE H. SHAW, pastor of the 
MethodistChurch, East Dennis, has been in- 
vited to preach the anniversary sermon at 
the Methodist Church in Pittston, Penn., 
in October. No woman has ever filled the 
position, but it is the unanimously express- 
ed desire of the church that she shall 
preach on this occasion. Miss Shaw’s en- 
gagements will prevent her attendance. 


Miss ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, a 
grand-niece of William Wordsworth, has 
published a volume of poems which are said 
to possess marked merit. She is Principal 
of Lady Margaret’s Hall, one of the halls 
for girls at Oxford, and is a famous Greek 
scholar. She is described as ‘ta cheery, 
quiet, sensible woman, with a thoughtful, 
somewhat care-worn face.” 


Mrs. MAY WRIGHT SEWALL says: ‘The 
managers of the women’s department of 
the State Fair have made great exertions 
to have the part of the exhibit under their 
control represent the industrial status of 
Indiana women, and we recommend every 
woman to visit that department as a study 
in the evolution of her sex from serfdom 
to independent, self-respecting labor. 


Miss SARAH MARKS, a graduate of Gir- 
ton, has at last solved a problem that has 
often taxed the ingenuity of technical men 
—the mechanical division of a line into any 
number of equal parts. Her “Line Divi- © 
der” consists of a hinged divided rule slid- 
ing in a plain rule in such a way that the 
free limb of the hinged rule indicates suc- 
cessively the divisions required on the line 
to be divided. This remarkably simple 
and accurate instrument, which is an ap- 
plication of the properties of similar tri- 
angles, will render good service to archi- 
tects, engineers, painters, geometricians, 
and in fact to all those who have to do with 
the line and the rule. The London Acad- 
emy says: ‘The question has often been 
raised whether the higher education of 
women in science can conduce to anything 
more than their own intellectual benefit, 
and whether they are able to contribute to 





its advancement by means of original work. 
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WOMEN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: --- 
A PROPHECY FROM HISTORY. 


BY FRANCIS KING CAREY. 





“I conclude then, my friend, that none of the oc- 
cupations which comprehend the ordering of the 
State belong to woman as woman, nor yet to man as 
man ; but natural gifts are to be found here and there 
in both sexes alike; and, so far as nature is con- 
cerned, the woman is admissible to all pursuits as well 
as the man; though in all of them the woman is weak- 
er than the man.”"—Il’LaTo, The Republic. 

**Don’t prophesy unless you know,” is 
the sound advice which Mark T'wain gives 
to the aspiring prophets of the nineteenth 
century; and the words are characteristic 

of the day in which they were written. . . 

The numberless problems connected 
with the woman question are approached 
from the most practicable possible stand- 

oint and with the best prospects of reach- 

ng sound conclusions by seeking to come 

to some actual measurement of the present 
market value of woman’s work. Let it be 
remembered as an excuse for so rude a 
proposition that women have actually en- 
tered the commercial world, and are stak- 
ing their social position to a large extent 
upon their right and ability to hold in it 
places of importance and remuneration. 
It is too late by some years to ventilate 
opinions as to the mistake women will 
make in competing with men in the indus- 
trial field. ‘The competition is actually in 
progress, and each year, as we shall pres- 
ently see, is adding to the number of 
women who have thus voluntarily or from 
necessity braved an apparently unequal 
contest. Women must now be weighed in 
the common scales and balances in which 
all human labor is ruthlessly weighed and 
valued. The result of this measurement 
is granting them one position and denying 
them another. It is settling certain im- 
portant questions beyond dispute which 
must guide the pathway to the future hap- 
piness and welfare of women. It is giving 
unmistakable tendencies. Is it too much 
to say that the boundary-lines of what is 
familiarly known as ‘*woman’s sphere” 
are for the present at least quite effaced? 
Perhaps they will hereafter be drawn 
again with greater wisdom and distinct- 
ness, but are not the questions which 
women now propose to us rather, those of 
the workshop than of the household? The 
world asks to-day, and women encourage 
the inquiry: What will the woman sell for 
in the open market? What is her lifting 
power—that is to say, what is the strength 
of her arm and the power of her endur- 
ance, expressed in pounds and feet? What 
is the selling price of the greatest deftne-s 
and most exquisite cunning of her hand? 
For what may be bought the keenest of 
her judgments, the brightest of her wits, 
the strongest natural force of her charac- 
ter? 

But of equal significance is the inquiry 
in regard to her relative value, for to this 
we are compelled to address ourselves. 
The powers and abilities of man measure 
the wages and demand for labor. How 
then can women work at the side of men? 
In the long run, is the result of the work 
of men of more intrinsic value to the in- 
dustrial world? Will it always be? Need 
we illustrate the importance this inquiry 
has assumed in reaching final conclusions? 
We may dogmatize. We may confess the 
issue here and avoid it there.. At last we 
must be brought to the most relentless of 
all the factors in human existence—the 
fact that the moral, material, and intellec- 
tual independence and success of the indi- 
vidual depends on its power to measure 
itself with the best. In every branch of 
human activity, as well as in the simplest 
forms of physical and political develop- 
ment, to the fittest belongs the crown. 
Relative forces never fail to seek and find 
their relative positions; any prejudices or 
desires we may have to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Notice here the danger we are approach- 
ing. You must not measure the value of 
an ounce of gold by putting it into the op- 
posite scale toa ton of coal. You must 
find the element of value in an article be-. 
fore you presume to measure its value in 
exchange. We shall be able to draw a 
moral from this fact hereafter. My title 
suggests that we take for our objective 
point “the woman of the twentieth centu- 
ry.” What is the future of the present 
tendencies bearing upon the industrial, ed- 
ucational, and social status of women? Is 
the existence of the present relations of 
women to society due to a natural law, 
and is it founded on healthful and neces- 
sary development, or is it not? Is the 
New Philosophy destined to win in the 
end, or is it based on false and hurtful 
hypotheses, and will it po! fail? 

We shall begin our examination by 
bringing ourselves directly in front of the 
three great classes of opinions which are 
entertained by the thoughtful people in 
the community. We can then look the 
whole problem squarely in the face. 

First consider those who hold to the ex- 
treme conservative view. ‘They claim that 
women are by nature and construction the 
physical and intellectual inferiors of men, 
although they possess certain peculiar 
powers which fit them sa yo for the 
peculiar duties of womanhood which they 
are called upon to perform. They assert 
that marriage and the bearing and rearing 
of children consumes the major part of the 
woman’s energies, and is and should be 
the most important, and for the best part 
of her life, the single interest of her being. 
That she is not fitted for general work, 
and her engagement in any business com- 
petition is bound to prove a failure and in- 
variably to put in peril the happiness of 
the home, and the health of herself and 
her children. That since marriage is the 
supposable and proper future of all young 
women, it is wrong for their lives to be 
built or their characters to be shaped in 
any way which will unfit them in any de- 
gree for leading happy and healthy mar- 
ried lives, pene iog Poaplyn children, and ed- 
ucating them to the age of man or woman- 
hood. They assert that it is foolish to be 
led astray in this matter by dwelling on 
the comparatively small contingent of 
women who do not marry, or to amend 


‘That the real strength of women lies in the 
personal influence which a simple and inno- 
cent life possesses over rude and wicked 
men, and that their development should 
proceed inthis direction. ‘That there is no 
more beautiful ambition for a woman, 
after that of bringing up useful and moral 
citizens, than the especial privilege she has 
of brightening the home and alleviating 
the cares and sorrows of life for her hus- 
band, brother, father, or as the case may 
be. ‘That the sum of the New Philosophy 
is to displace women from the pedestal on 
on which a long chain of civilizing influ- 
ences has placed them, and to expose 
them again to the rude struggle with the 
hardships of the world for which they are 
unfitted, and from which they will issue 
as before, haggard and worn in health, 
and little and Siopised and dishonored be- 
fore men. The general conclusion is that 
all the modern tendencies toward granting 
women the best advantages of education, 
admitting them to industrial pursuits, and 
encouraging them to the pursuit of aims 
and personal ambitions collateral to mar- 
riage are falsely, fatally, and wickedly 
against nature, and, while pretending to 
seek their material elevation, will certain- 
ly result in their personal degradation; 
and thus are opposed to the welfare of 
women and the society whose health and 
happiness is so largely dependent on the 
health and happiness of its wives and 
mothers. 

The extreme wing of the New Philoso- 
phy hold to exactly opposite propositions. 
‘They contend that the apparent inequality 
between men and women results entirely 
from education and inheritance. ‘That 
their intellectual and. physical possibilities 
are in every respect equal, and that time 
will soon demonstrate this truth, after a 
few decades of natural life and sound men- 
tal training. ‘That the apparent physical 
limitations on woman’s life are the result 
of a long neglect of the simple laws of 
health, and that the bearing of children 
and other natural processes need not in a 
healthy state of the constitution cause 
either danger or inconvenience. That wom- 
en will probably lose some share of their 
physical beauty from a contact with the 
things of the world, and perhaps most of 
their pretty and childish ways, but that 
the loss will be more than made up to them 
in the sound sense and general information 
which they will be forced to acquire. ‘Chat 
material independence is essential to the 
full development of character, and that 
personal responsibility in the matter of 
time and talents is impossible with most 
people without steady occupation. That 
marriage is after all only a happy accident, 
as the preponderance of women over men 
tends to prove, and that marriage should 
be treated as a collateral and not a first 
aim with women. ‘That women at present 
utterly neglect the development of person- 
al character in their chase of husbands, 
and that it is a shameful state of affairs 
which so often requires women to marry 
as a means of support, which is now their 
necessity in the majority of cases. That 
unless women engage in lucrative occupa- 
tions they must either starve, depend up- 
on charity, or marry. ‘They prefer mar- 
riage. ‘That the present employments of 
women are unfitted for them and are high- 
ly unremunerative, and that they should 
be granted access to the best opportunities 
of self-support. The general conclusion 
is that the present tendency is a thorough- 
ly healthy one, and that the end of the de- 
velopment will be erasure of all social dis- 
tinctions between the sexes. 

The third class of opinion takes a middle 
ground. I[t includes men and women who 
are too fair-minded to be blind to the great 
incumbrances which are now placed upon 
the development of the female character. 
and who admit that it is lowering to women 
to be forced to depend entirely on men for 
their pecuniary support, and that it gives 
men a power over them which is hurtful 
to all the best interests of society. ‘They 
frankly admit that women would gain wis- 
dom, practical habits of work, and con- 
science in the matter of time and talents, 
by engaging in steady pursuits. They ad- 
mit that the capacity of the minds of wom- 
en to receive the highest form of intellec- 
tual training is no longer open to discus- 
sion, and that in all possible cases women 
should be granted the best opportunities of 
education. They say that the fact that 
their lives will be happier for it, and the 
smallest duties of their homes better per- 
formed for it, is sufficient warrant for this 
opinion. ‘They are by no means persuaded 
that a very high degree of mental training 
is beyond her physical powers of endur- 
ance. ‘They cheerfully recognize the fact 
that women are often called upon to earn 
their own living by force of circumstances, 
some being without opportunity for mar- 
riage, and that it is a cruel hardship that 
so many hindrances should be placed in 
their way. 

But, on the other hand, they urge that it 
is quite absurd to say that the -difference 
between the sexes will ever be obliterated, 
or that it is only the result of an unhealthy 
development, or that such distinctions as 
do now exist will ever be explained away 
as the result of artificial conditions of so- 
ciety, or that they are any more contrary 
to nature than the relative positions of the 
sexes among the lower animals. ‘That it is 
impossible to avoid the real issue that the 
vast majority of women do marry at about 
twenty years of age, and that by marriage 
they are to a certain extent reduced toa 
dependent state and unfitted for industrial 
oceupations. That this fact of itself will 
always be enough to diminish their ayer- 
age industrial value, and there is no possi- 
ble hope of its ever being otherwise; leav- 
ing out of account the very serious con- 
sideration as to whether their constitution- 
al structure even before marriage does not 
impose certain restrictions and limitations 
on competition with men. That the health 
of women is of more vital importance than 
that of men, and that it is a crime for them 
to imperil it for the sake of pecuniary in- 
dependence. ‘That the price of successful 
competition is often the loss of health, and 
that therefore it is proper that the mother 
should be spared as far as possible the 





reat natural laws for them which will in- 
fEohowsty affect the mass of mankind. 


labor and excitement of industrial compe- 


tition. In general the important rules of 
society concerning women should conform 
to the established fact that the office of 
bearing and rearing children is the fair 
share of women in the distribution of the 
world’s economy. 

And now let us not be too hasty in ac- 
cepting this tentative position as the cor- 
rect one. It is the natural shelter of weak- 
minded persons to be content with unset- 
tled and vacillating opinions about great 
social problems, the issue of which is un- 
certain. An opinion is not necessarily cor- 
rect because it is moderate and non-com- 
mittal. Moderate views in some cases are 
a species of moral cowardice, which from 
personal vanity or some equally low mo- 
tive seeks to avoid the mortification of ever 
retracing a mistaken step before men. 
Hedging is the ony | word for this plan. 
Here is the common illustration. A and 
B are to runa race. C ventures fifty dol- 
lars that A will win and fifty dollars that 
B will win. Whatever is the result of the 
race he will keep his money, but his friends 
are not slow to call him a fool and a cow- 
ard! 

We proceed now to our inquiries.. Where 
will another hundred years find our best 
women-— (#) As concerns industrial pur- 
suits? (2) In the matter of educational 
advantages? (3) In reference to political 
and legal rights? 

We have already intimated what is 
thought to be the proper method for seek- 
ing the closest and truest answers to these 
inquiries. It is only from an_ historical 
treatment that any clear understanding can 
be arrived at. ‘The involved questions of 
the legal, moral, and social status of wom- 
en are curiously entangled with that sure 
indicium of false conservatism—the sym- 
bolic character. And by the symbolic 
character is meant that legal or social con- 
dition of a theory or a social fact which 
causes it to fit unevenly into the place 
which society is disposed to accord it. It 
is the old story of the square block in the 
round hole; the new wine in the old bottles ; 
the patches of fresh cloth on the ragged 
garment. The appearance of this symbolic 
character at once indicates the true field 
for the study of the subject. It must be ex- 
amined in its simplest and if possible in its 
original forms. It must be separated from 
the new set of circumstances with which 
it appears inconsistent, and which have 
served to complicate it and expose it to 
false and misleading lights. Symbols are 
always the evidence of uneven develop- 
ment, and uneven development is, in nine 
cases out of ten, the result of some special 
conservatism which society has from time 
to time discovered some cause for evincing. 
It is astonishing to what extremes this fact 

often carries what may have begun in a 
mere popular whim. A good reason for a 
special rule arises in the tenth century, 
which may be founded on some temporary 
political dogma or popular superstition. 
The nineteenth century rolls around, and 
no trace of the dogma or the superstition 
can be found, but the rule is as intact as 
the latest utterance of the best scientist, 
and is the key to a serious modern problem. 

In all matters connected with domestic 
economy the community has always evin- 
ced a most unyielding conservatism, and 
we may discover more than one phase of 
the modern **woman question,” which has 
left far back in the remote ages the pecu- 
liar circumstances which gave it birth. and 
which, if we could only see with our eyes, 
would appear quite out of harmony with 
its environment. On this argument we 
shall base our proposition that women are 
far behind their age. 

It will be understood, therefore, why we 
have chosen to arrange our discussion un- 
der the following heads : 

I. A brief historical sketch of the early 
forms of the division of labor among the 
savage and aboriginal tribes, and a brief 
review of the rise and progress of the ques- 
tion among the Anglo-Saxon races. 

II. A statement of the present status of 
the problem, as regards woman’s indus- 
trial and educational opportunities, and her 
legal and political rights. 

III. An analysis of the present tenden- 
cies, with a view to distinguish between 
those which are permanent and those which 
are temporary, and thereby to predict the 
future.—Princeton Review. 

(Concluded next week ) 
cndsaaiill 
LADIES’ FAIR IN TOKIO. 





In Tokio, Japan, was recently held a 
very large and successful fair for the bene- 
fit of the City Hospital. A large appro- 
priation was needed for the hospital, more 
than the government wished to furnish, so 
they gave to the ladies the use of a large 
government hall, in which to hold a fair. 

It shows how changed are old customs, 
and what innovations have crept over the 
land, that ladies of high position and rank 
in the city took part, going about freely 
to make all arrangements of buying or 
begging goods for the fair. 

A wholesale hatter was agreeably sur- 
prised to see the elegant carriage of the 
Prime-Minister standing before his door, 
still more so when the wife of that digni- 
tary ordered of him a large supply of hats 
to be sent, with bill for the same, to the 
fair building. The sequel to him was not 
so pleasant, for the lady declined to pay 
more than half the amount of his bill, as 
it was “incurred in the interest of charity.” 

People flocked to the fair, thinking it an 
honor to buy of the wives and daughters 
of high officials and of princesses. They 
paid well for the privilege, however. 

The expenses of a student at the univer- 
sity in Tokio are only from ten dollars to 
twelve dollars per month. This includes 
food, washing, the student's dress, and 
some pocket-money. Such is the arrange- 
ment made by the government, which as- 
sists by liberal appropriations, that its 





young citizens may be educated. 





An unfortunate student wandered into 
thefair. He asked for a cup of coffee, and 
was served by a lovely princess, giving 
hera ten-dollar bill in payment. He wait- 
ed in vain for change. On applying for 
it he was told that it was a charity fair, 
and no change would be given any one. 
He lifted up his voice and wept, for at one 
fell swoop, all his monthly income was 
gathered in. 

The wife of the Minister of the Interior 
sold to a wealthy gentleman many articles. 
He requested that the bill be sent to his 
office for payment, to which the fair lady 
readily agreed. When the bill was made 
out, every article was charged double 
price. On his remonstrating, he was told 
that there was a charge for delivery and 
packing. This he was ready to pay, but 
thought the original price of the articles 
bought should not be doubled, whereupon 
the lady who had sold to him appeared in his 
office, and persuaded him that, inasmuch 
as she was obliged to collect it herself, the 
bill should be paid as made out, which he 
was too gallant not to do. 

In Tokio, a policeman rarely uses his 
hat, it being a precious possession, for it 
bears the government stamp, and its loss 
enta!'s great trouble and disgrace. A po- 
liceman, while talking with a lady at the 
fair, put his hat upon her table. She con- 
fiscated it. The hour when he should re- 
port at the police station approached, and 
he was ina panic. How could he present 
himself without his hat? However, the 
lady finally relented, and did not take from 
him a month’s pay for the return of his 
hat, as she had threatened to do. 

The sum realized by the fair was $45,- 
000. The ladies gave no change when 
purchases were made, saying, “This is a 
charity; we return no money to you.” 
Surely the ladies of a more advanced na- 
tion could show no more aptitude for 
trade, nor a more ardent desire for the 
coin of the realm. It isthought, however, 
that another fair would not be as success- 
ful as this has been, for these very reasons. 
HELEN MOORE WALL. 
Se : 


WISCONSIN APPRECIATION. 





SCHOFIELD, Wits., Sepr. 20, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Enclosed find names of new subscribers 
obtained at our recent Convention. We 
stated in the Convention that all new sub- 
seribers would, by paying $2.50 per year, 
or proportionally for six or three months, 
virtually contribute $1.00 per year to fi- 
nancially aid our Wisconsin Woman Suf- 
frage Association, as the proprietors of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL had very generously 
allowed us that percentage, and that the 
paper would be also a means of educating 
the reading public in right principles. 
Your offer was generous and highly ap- 
preciated. 

Our Convention was a success. Rich- 
land Center is the banner woman suffrage 
town in Wisconsin. ‘To the efforts of the 
Woman’s Club of that place is due great 
praise. They have shown themselves pos- 
sessed of large executive ability, and ener- 
gy to carry it out. The population of the 
town is 2,500 or thereabouts, and not a 
saloon !—all due to the efforts of the wom- 
en, in cooperation with the good men of 
the place. G. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





A Wonver-Boox ror GIRLS AND Boys. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, with illustrations by F. 
S. Church. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1885. $2 50. 


‘lo expatiate on the merits of this beau- 
tiful juvenile classic would be like praising 
Hamlet or Paradise Lost. The merit of 
the wonder-book is that it enchains and 
delights successive generations of children 
and even grown people, ‘‘children of a 
larger growth.” What is rare and unique 
in this fine edition is the beautiful text, the 
heavy paper, the spacious margins, the 
handsome dress, and the profuse and love- 
ly illustrations. We can hardly imagine a 
more beautiful and useful holiday present 
than this. H. B. B. 


THe ADVENTURES OF A Wipow. By Edgar 
Fawcett. Osgood & Co., Boston. Price $1 50. 


This is the story of a pretty New York 
girl, with a long pedigree and no fortune, 
who is persuaded to marry an elderly rake 
for his money, is miserable as she de- 
serves to be, and is finally released by 
the death of her husband. ‘The rich and 
beautiful young widow, with a tragic ex- 
perience behind her, and aspirations for 
something better than she has hitherto 
known, determines to be a beneficent so- 
cial innovator; a breaker-down of caste 
and narrow conventionalities. She is sick 
of fashionable New York society. She will 
seek friends outside it; will institute a 
salon, to which poets and artists and all 
sorts of clever people without grandfathers 
shall be invited. Her experiences in her 
effort to carry out this plan make up the 
bulk of the book, and they are exceedingly 
rich. The wrangles between rival novel- 
ists, poets of opposite schools, artists, dra- 
matic writers, and all sorts of queer people 
who assemble in Pauline’s salon and that 
of Mrs. Dares, are among the most amus- 
ing pictures since Dickens. There is, how- 
ever, an element of caricature in them. 
One cannot help thinking it improbable 
that so many deliciously absurd people 





were ever assembled in one drawing-room, 
or so many bits of bright dialogue fly- 
ing about in the air at a single evening 
party. Itis a pity, too, that Mr. Fawcett 
should habitually make his heroines wom- 
en of somewhat aggressive self-assertion 
and touchy dignity. ‘I'hey seem to have no 
perception that it is better to meet rudeness 
with gentleness, or in extréme cases with 
quiet contempt, than to retort with a vol- 
ley of stinging insults. In spite of these 
drawbacks, however, the book is the best 
Mr. Faweett has written yet, and is much 
better worth reading than the general run 
of society novels. A. S. B. 


Captains or INpustTRY; or, Men of Business 
Who Did Something Besides Making Money. 
A book for young Americans, by James Par- 
ton, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 
$1.25. 

The magic touch of genius illumines all 
that Mr. Parton writes, and stirs the inter- 
est of his readers—be they old or young, 
men or women, boys or girls. This bio- 
graphical gift is in the present case worth- 
ily employed in portraying the life and 
character of twenty-six men who have 
made their mark upon their age and coun- 
try. In most cases they were poor men, 
who had to struggle up from obscurity 
through privation and penury. ‘The mod- 
ern history of England and America is full 
of lives so inspiring and ennobling in their 
purpose and achievement that their les- 
sons are invaluable. What ‘*Plutarch’s 
Lives” did for classical antiquity—what 
the lives of the saints did for the early 
Christian era,—what ‘The Book of Mar- 
tyrs” did for our Puritan ancestors—that 
will this book of Mr. Parton’s and other 
similar books do for the young men and 
women of our age andcountry. H. B. B. 


MeIN BRvuDER; ein Bild aus der Wirklichkeit. 
Novelle von Auguste Bender. Philadelphia: 
Jg. Kohler. 60 cents. 

This little unpretending book was writ- 
ten to supply a need felt by many for pure, 
simple, interesting reading for youth in 
German schools, or for Americans study- 
ing German, It is difficult to find short 
stories of such 1 nature as this, at once 
moral and interesting. There has often 
been a feeling that the short tales of Heyse 
were almost the sole resource for teachers 
who had te tecommend books for easy 
reading, yet While enjoying his vivid word- 
painting, there is an objection made by 
many to the too great prominence given in 
all his stories to the passion of love. We 
think this story admirable in this respect, 
for while disappointed love causes the her- 
oine to renounce hopes of domestic hap- 
piness and enter one of the sisterhoods of 
nurses, yet the tale has other interests, and 
the higher obligations of duty are emphat- 
ically presented. 

This work has also, for a German book, 
one rare characteristic; although it is en- 
titled ‘‘*mein Bruder,” yet ‘meine Schwes- 
ter” is given an important place, standing 
almost on an equality with the man, show- 
ing great strength of mind in emergencies, 
even giving the needed help to the strong- 
er ‘Bruder ;” yet of course it is in the do- 
mestic charms as *t*Hausfrau”’ and nurse, 
that the heroine displays her virtues. We 
are glad of the wholesome character of the 
book in this respect. Not every one may 
become artist or teacher or writer, but 
every one may become a useful member 
of society. instead of idly folding the 
hands in the lap, when misfortune deprives 
her of a lover, and death takes the brother 
and last member of the family. 

The style is good, animated, and easy- 
flowing. and one feels that the story is, as 
the author says, a tale out of real life. 

Je A. Se 


STATEMENT OF Mr. HENRY VILLARD to the 
Stockholders of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company. New York. 1884. 


Mr. Henry Villard’s statement to the 
stockholders of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. is @ new proof that “truth is 
stranger than fiction.” ‘That he should 
have raised and expended in less than four 
years one hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars of actual money, and built 
2000 miles of railroad, including 800 miles 
through the fastness of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, seems incredible. That he should 
have completed the work in face of an un- 
derestimate of cost by the Company’s en- 
gineers which involved an unexpected ex- 
penditure of ninety-six per cent over the 
sum included in the original plans, adds 
to this marvel of finance its finishing touch 
of romantic sublimity. ‘The consolidation 
of companies and credits by which this re- 
sult was achieved was Napoleonic alike in 
conception and execution. By the sacri- 
fice of his health, his peace of mind, and 
his private fortune, even of his reputation, 
Mr. Villard carried this gigantic work to 
completion. He saved the Company by 
his own unfaltering enthusiasm and _ his 
ability to inspire others with it. He was 
just in time. For as he well says: 


“Looking at the wrecks of railway property 
with which the country is strewn, and at the reign 
of terror which has supervened in the stock and 
ow | markets since my retirement, what, J ask, 
would have been the condition of your property 
to-day if the crisis had found you with an un- 
finished line and an empty treasury? In what 
quarter of the financial world could you to-day 
borrow the money which was absolutely needful 
and which was furnished through my efforts? 
What would have been the attitude of Congress 
toward your land grant if the last session had 
found you with an unfinished main line? Need 
I say that the mere apprehension of hostile ac- 
tion in that quarter would have closed the doors 
of every banking-house against you? It is & 
satisfaction to me to know that I bridged the 
chasm for you, and tbat if you have, as I believe 
you will have, a surplus of more than a million 
of dollars over fixed charges for the year ending 
June 30, 1884, in place of a deficit and financial 
chaos, it is due to my faith in your property and 
to my exertions.’’ 


In conclusion Mr. Villard calls attention 
to the fact that out of the tens of millions 
of dollars disbursed from the Company § 
treasury during his administration, not 4 
dollar has been wrongfully applied by ay 
one for whose connection with the Compa 
ny’s service he was responsible. , 

H. B. Be 
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WOMEN AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of Sept. 13th, on the first 
page, is « paragraph briefly stating that 
**Mrs. Agnes M. Derkheim has been chos- 
en lady principal of Sage College, at Cor- 
nell University, and the immediate care of 
all students at the College, so far as social 
and personal regulations are concerned, is 
to be entrusted to her.” The subject of a 
matron at Sage has been much dis- 
cussed in times past. When we first 
learned that some such arrangement had 
really been made, that ‘tall lady students 
must bourd at Sage” or leave the Univer- 
sity, it seemed a reflection upon the many 
earnest young women who had graduated 
from that institution, and who, while 
there, had conducted themselves unexcep- 
tionably. We made an appeal to one who 
wields a readier pen than ourselves that 
she put in a plea for the lady students of 
Cornell University, and ask that they be 
allowed the same freedom as the young 
men. The reply to that appeal may in- 
terest some of your readers: 

“ . .. Tam in a mixed state of mind 
on the matter. It seems to me the great- 
est injustice not to permit parents to choose 
boarding-places for their daughters where 
it suits them. ‘The truth is there is no 
justice, no equal measure anywhere, for 
women, in this age of the world; and pub- 
lie opinion having one code of morals for 
man and another for woman, her derelic- 
tion from the standard for her meaning 
total wreck in the estimate of this naughty 
world, pu's me in a dreadful dilemma in 
regard to what is right in the matter. 
Nearly all girls and boys need some influ- 
ence or authority ; for that matter, I think 
men and women at any age, massed to- 
gether, would need it to ensure good order. 
T would trust the youth as soon as of age 
to order his steps orderly in college life, I 
mean taking people as they come, “hit or 
miss.” 

In the present time, if a young man 
stumble it is considered nothing, he will 
right up again; if a young woman even 
fall under suspicion, she is down. So the 
risks are fearfully unlike, and the safe- 
guards must be in proportion. I do not 
believe they will have as good order at 
Sage under a matron as they have had 
when a law to themselves, but you can't 
make the Faculty, nor probably the par- 
ents, believe that, because everybody 
trusts the good old way; and, if twice as 
many evils oceur under it, they are con- 
doned, while the plan of freedom has every 
failure under its exercise attributed to it. 
So, if there be anything uncanny taking 
place at Sage without a matron, it will be 
charged to that fact; if things be even 
worse under a matron, it will be in the 
usual form, therefore no condemnation of 
a system. 

Cornell seems only to tolerate, not wel- 
come, women, unlike Oberlin and Ann 
Arbor. This is due, probably, to the 
President’s conservatism and that of the 
Faculty. There may some time be a better 
Cornell than this, if the women persist in 
going until they become a power, as they 
already are in the weight of character of 
many of the lady students. 

I do not know that we can do better than 
to peg away at the general injustice until 
our efforts reach and cure the whole body 
politic. It is lifting the weight of the op- 
pression of ages, but justice is surely com- 
ing. When women get the ballot, if they 
know enough, or as fast as they know 
enough, which will not be all of a sud- 
den, they will have crime labelled where 
it belongs, whether on men’s or wom- 
en’s foreheads. I rejoice in Mrs. Liv- 
ermore’s utterance; it is the beginning of 
the end of unequal standards of purity for 
men and women, when men’s vices are put 
across their paths to distinction; and when 
these vices bar them from their ambition, 
a long stride forward is gained. i. 

Sherwood, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1884. 
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THOUGHTS. 
PANIN. 








BY IVAN 

1. As youdo not sweeten your mouth by 
saying “honey,” so you do not grow virtu- 
ous by merely talking of virtue. 

2. Three men are my friends: he that 
loves me, he that hates me, and he that is 
indifferent to me: who loves me teaches 
me tenderness; who hates me teaches me 
caution; who is indifferent to me teaches 
me self-reliance. 

3. History is not fable agreed upon, but 
truth disagreed upon. 

4, Death is not the greatest evil, life not 
the greatest blessing; and happiness not 
the noblest end. 

5. Marriage doubles the duties 
halves the rights—of woman. 

6. Manis his own best friend, but also 
his own worst enemy. 

7. Think, and thou shalt laugh; feel, 
and thou shalt weep; are we then never 
to feel? Yes, but feel and think. 

8. None, indeed, are as good as they 
seem; but neither are they as bad. 

9. Men are never as good as their relig- 
ion; but always better than their creed. 

10. Better to fail in the pursuit of the 
noble than to succeed in the search of the 
mean. 

11. Praise hath only legs and creepeth, 
but censure hath wings and flieth; hence, 
a good name is sooner broken down than 
built up, and slander sooner believed than 
disproved. 

12. Hast thou fallen? Do not groan and 
lament; rather be thankful for the oppor- 


tunity given thee to rise once more. 
13. In times of success remember, many 


and 


have succeeded even better than thou; in 
times of failure remember, many have fail- 
ed even worse than thou. , 

14. Art thou misunderstood? Grieve not. 
“Tis the loftiest mount that casts the long- 
est shadow. 

15. Theclouds of morn, noon, and eve are 
all the same; tis only the sun which gives 
the rosy hue to the one, the fleecy softness 
to the other, and the bluish-dark tinge to 
the third; so it is with thy lot, O man! 
*Tis the manner in which thou lookest up- 
on the events befalling thee that makes 
them for thy good or ill. 

16. Take ever the will for the deed, but 
never the deed for the will. 

17. "Tis easier to forgive an enemy than 
a friend. 

18. Better to fail thro’ mine own weak- 
ness than to succeed thro’ the weakness of 
others. 

19. A good miscroscope does not make a 
good telescope. 

20. Dost thou wish to know men? 
love them. 

21. A little speaking saves much talking ; 
a little seeing saves much looking. 

22. Art thou about to open thy mouth? 
Be not like the cask, which the emptier it 
is the more it rattles, but rather like the 
other, which the fuller it is the quieter it 
rolls. : 

23. Not all, indeed, is gold that glitters, 
but neither is all dross that hath no polish. 


Then 


ae 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE DOVES AT MENDON. 





BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 


“Coo! coo! coo!” says Arné, 
Calling the doves at Mendon! 


Under the vine-clad porch she stands, 
A gentle maiden with willing hands, 
Dropping the grains of yellow corn. 
Low and soft, like a mellow horn, 
While the sunshine over her falls, 
Over and over she calls and calls, 
“Coo! coo! coo!” to the doves— 
The happy doves at Mendon, 


“Coo! coo! coo!” says Arné, 
Calling the doves at Mendon! 


With a rush and a whir of shining wings, 

They hear and obey—the dainty things! 

Dun and purple and snowy white, 

Clouded gray, like the soft twilight, 

Straight as an arrow shot from a bow,— 

Wheeling and circling high and low, 
Down they fly from the slanting roof 
Of the old red barn at Mendon. 


“Coo! coo! coo!”’ says Arné, 
Calling the doves at Mendon! 


Baby Alice with wide blue eyes 
Watches them ever with new surprise, 
While she and Wag on the mat toge.her 
Joy in the soft midsummer weather. 
Hither and thither she sees them fly, 
Gray and white on the azure sky, 
Light and shadow against the green 

Of the maple-grove at Mendon. 


“Coo! coo! coo!” says Arne, 
Calling the doves at Mendon! 


Down they flutter with timid grace, 

Lured by the voice and the tender face, 

Till the evening air is all astir 

With the nappy strife and the eager whir. 

One by one, and two by two, 

And then a rush through the ether blue; 
While Arné scatters the yellow corn 
For the gentle doves at Mendon! 


*Coo! coo! coo!” says Arné, 


Calling the doves at Mendon! 
—St. Nicholas. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


TIGER CAT’S VACATION, 


When we planned to leave home for the 
entire summer, among the important ques- 
tions to be decided by, the family was 
what to do with Tiger. 

Some said, ‘*Leave him to look out for 
himself; others, ‘Send him away to 
board ;” but a little voice that often pre- 
vails in council said, “I think we might 
take Tiger with us; and then and there 
it was decided that Tiger should go. 

Tiger had never been away from home, 
even out of his back yard, but once, and 
then he had a very sad experience. He 
was shot in his leg and had to have surgi- 
cal treatment for some weeks. So when 
he was put in a latticed box ready to go, I 
think he remembered that night when he 
went out to see something of the world, 
and didn’t care to go; and when he was 
put into the carriage and rattled over the 
pavement to the station, he was quite 
sure he would rather stay at home. 

At the station, one man said, **Send him 
by express;” another, ‘Put him in the 
baggage car.” We found a boy to carry 
the box, and had him put in the car with 
us. We thought it was fortunate for Tiger 
that he had not been left to travel alone, 
when the cars started, and every time the 
engine whistled, it did seem as if he would 
be frightened to death. But when we 
would say, “Poor Tigér!” and reassure 
him that all was well, he would curl down 
and look as if he were thinking, ‘‘I will try 
and believe it.” 

When we got to the end of our journey 
by rail, we had seven miles to ride by 
stage. The rattling and jolting over the 
country road was very trying to Tiger's 
nerves. 

We were all very curious to see how 


never climbed a tree, never had been able 
to take a walk in the grass, and never had 
seen any wild birds. 

As soon as Tiger was let out of the box 
he began to smell about, to walk cautious- 
ly in the grass, to look up at the trees and 

to listen to the chirping of the birds in | 
them. We cautioned him not to kill them, 

but we feared very much, notwithstanding 

our warning, that he would indulge in an 

occasional bird dinner. After a day or 

two, ‘Tiger seemed very much at home. 

He would run in the bushes, climb the 

trees, chase the butterflies. would h.de in 

the gra-s when he heard our footsteps and 

then spring out at us as if he were a Tiger 

by nature as well as by name, and was 
going to catch and hold us in his great 

double paws. 

The birds have sung on the pine and oak 

trees all about our cottage, and the little 

young birds have taken their first tottering 

lessons in walking before our door and 

even on our veranda, yet we have never 

seen Tiger run after them or try to catch 

them. We do not know why he did not 

disturb them, when he could have done it 

so easily, but we hope it is because he is an 

obedient cat, and wanted to do as he was 

bidden. One day we saw him having great 

sport with something in the grass. He 

would toss it up, catch it in his paws, and 

roll over with it. We found that he had a 

fat little meadow mole, and no doubt when 

he had done playing with it, it made him 

a delicious meal. : 

‘Tiger has fared like a prince on Cape 

Cod. He has had blue fish and scup din- 
ners very often, and new milk, warm from 

the cow, twice a day, but he has run so 

much in the woods that he is not as fat as 
when he came. ‘Tiger had so many atten- 
tions shown him that he evidently thought 
he was a privileged character, and that 

whatever would add to his pleasure in the 
house was his to enjoy. So one day where 
did we find Tiger but asleep on the spare 
room bed! We took him off and told him 

he must not get on again, but he did, and 

he kept getting on, even after we punished 

him quite severely, and as a result of his 
continued disobedience, we had to let him 
sleep out of doors. 

Early one evening we heard Tiger cry 
as if he were being terribly hurt. We ran 
out, lamp in hand, to see what the matter 
was. We followed up the cry, which grew 
more distant and fainter, until the thick 
underbrush prevented us from going fur- 
ther. 

Aunt Busy was sure Tiger had been cru- 
elly captured and devoured by some wild 
beast of prey. Sadness prevailed in the 
household, and we wondered how we could 
break the news of his loss to the little 
folks. 

In the morning we expected to trace by 
his blood where poor Tiger had been taken, 
but what Was our surprise and joy when 
we went into the kitchen, to find him lying 
on the floor safe and sound. He had evi- 
dently falien in with a comrade and had 
gone off on a lark. 

The time draws near now for Tiger to 
return to his close city quarters. He has 
had many admirers, and has had a very 
happy summer. We hope that he will not 
be discontented when he resumes the lim- 
ited freedom of a city life, and has no 
more trees to climb, no green grass to run 
in, and no more fresh catnip to eat. 8. | 

| 














If it were possible 


to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 


HUMOROUS. 


Wendell Phillips was once waiting for a 
train at Essex. Junction, Vt., where pas- 
sengers exercised at times great patience. 
He saw a grave-yard away from the vil- 
lage, near the depot, and very full. He 
inquired the reason, and a Green-Mountain- 
eer calmly informed him that it was used 
to bury passengers in who had died waiting 
for the train. 


In ——, Mass., not long since, a church 
anniversary was held. ‘The Sunday-school 
children had a procession, as in the Epis- 
copal church, and a good old deacon was 
to lead them. ‘The choir sang the first 
verse of ‘‘Hold the Fort,” to which they 
were to march. The deacon stalked in, 
followed by the scholars, just as the choir 
commenced the second verse, ‘See the 
mighty host advancing, Satan leading on!” 


It often occurs that doctors do not care 
to tell patients the whole truth. An Aus- 
tin doctor has a very neat way of encour- 
aging the patient, and at the same time he 
does not deviate from the truth. ‘Doctor, 
please examine my chest. ‘There is some- 
thing the matter with my lungs,” said a 
man far gone inconsumption. The doctor 
examined the patient’s chest, and consoled 
him by saying: ‘You just go home, and 
don’t bother about your lungs.” ‘Is there 
nothing the matter with them?” ‘I don’t 
say that there is nothing the matter with 
them, but they will last you until you 
draw your last breath, and you certainly 
will not have any use for them after that.” 


**My dear,” said a young wife to her 
husband, who had already fallen into the 
habit of going to the lodge in the evening, 
and who was just pes to go out, 
“T am going up street to interview the 
superintendent of the Post-oftice to-night.” 
“Ah! indeed; on what business, pray?’ 
*[ want to see if he can give me any ad- 
vice in regard to getting a habitually late 
male in on time.” The husband blushed, 
pretended he was looking for a newspaper 
instead of his hat, and there was a member 
absent from the lodge that night. —Somer- 
ville Journal. 








Do 1t at Oncz.—For 10 cents get a package of 
Diamond Dyes at the druggists. They color 
anything the finest and most desirable colors. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vermont. 
Sample Card, 32 colors, and book of directions 
for 2-cent stamp. 


~~. 
died 





Your system is now more susceptible to the 
benefits of a reliable medicine than at any other 
season. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

-_————-. ee 

Rewarp to ENTERPRISE. — Five years ago, 
James Pyle, of New York, first introduced his 
celebrated Pearline to the public, and now the 
name of Pearline is everywhere a household 
word, and millions upon millions of packages are 
annually consumed by our intelligent house- 
keepers. 











Health and Happiness. 


;. 2 DO AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 


Ly tm, ame 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after lL had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney. Wort cured me from nervous weakn 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 
Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
ek oy Fo ty jo Ween tay water was just 
ii ee renk Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
ntenee Wert ist ne moat qoocenatus yemedy [have 
used. : ate relief. 

a - vr. Phillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
ort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 


rayed to die.” 
eaey Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is Your Back lame and aching? 
lame 


dney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 
I had to roll out of bed.” 
©. M. Talimage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney- ost made me paged = a ong uideers 
wesstul docto . 

five box -Sam'l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 








we should be able to present to our readers 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med- 
What Dracut, MAss. 
Messrs. C.I, Hoop & Co., 
a Dear Sirs—I have suf- 
ered from kidney com- 
i — 
everything and never go 
with an. jh Last commer? 
betore I co’ . 
ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
Bf.ove hing I ate bloat- 
e 
C omplaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
and it does not press me at all. Feel jus 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
and hope all who desire to know ee | 
about it will come to me and ask what 
HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 
Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
'C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 








Tiger would take to country life. He had 


such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
cinal value than any article before the people- 
Lowell, Mass.: 
f 
Man Did piaint and biliousness for 
fifteen years. 
mmenced ta 
Kidney 
me all up, pain in my 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
weariness are all gone. I can eat anythin 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
think of it. Very truly yours, 
JONATHAN J. COBURN. 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 
Send six cents ter postage and 
A PRIZE receive free, a — box of 
® goods which will help all, of 
utely sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta,M e 


“Kidney-Wort causes Cp Fea and cured 
me after 16 years use of other medicines. E 
| . Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
ma ly has done, better shan any other 
med, % m ractice.” 
| “ aleaaed ony | R. K. Clark, South Hero, Vé. 


Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
ether remedy I have ever taken.” _ 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 
“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 

| piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommeaded it to me.” 
Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 

| . 
Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
Kidney Wort oan, | ates dane gieen 09 Je 
hy; jans a ad sufferer ¢ y years. 

oa erlbridge Malcolm, West Bath, Maine. 


Ladies, are you suffering? 
“Kidney-Wort eared me of peculiar trou.les ot 
ng. any friends use arn praise 
fener years sire. He Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 


| 

| 

| 

| <; 7 

| BIf you would Banish Disease 
| 1 "and gain Health, Take 





THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use, 


Wine wio CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


CHOICE SUMMER READING. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLES 
OR, RANDOM SKETCHES OF VARIOUS 8SUB- 
JECTS, PENNED FROM DIFFERENT STAND, 
on IN THE EMPIRE. By Henry Rucoies, 
“Mr. Ruggles writes briskly; he chats and al 
slashing right and left, with stout American prejudices, 
and has made withal a most entertaining book.”’— New 
York Tribune. 


EUROPEAN BREEZES. 

By MaRcery Deane. Cloth, gilt top, $150. Being 
chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland, covering places not usually 
visited by Americans in making “The Grand Tour 
of the Continent.” By the accomplished writer of 
“Newport Breezes.” 

“A very bright, fresh, and amusing account, which 
tells us about a host of things we never heard of be- 
fore, and is worth two ordinary books on European 
travel.’’— Woman's Journal. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 


By Miss ADELINE TRAFTON, author of “His Inheri- 
— “Katherine Earle,” ete. 16mo. Illustrated. 


“A sparkling account of a European trip by a wide- 
awake, intelligent, and irrepressible American Girl. 
Pictured with a freshness and vivacity that is delight. 
ful.”— Utica Observer. 

BEATEN PATHS; 

OR, A WOMAN'S VACATION IN EUROPE. By 
ELLA W. THOMPSON. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 

A lively and chatty book of travel, with pen-pictures 
humorous and graphic, that are decidedly out of the 
“beaten paths” of description. 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA. By Miss C. 
ALIcE BaKER. Little Classic Style. doth, gilt 
edges, $1 25. 
‘Miss Baker gives us a breezy, entertaining descrip- 
tion of these picturesque islands. She is an observing 
traveler, and makes a graphic picture of the quaint 
people and customs,’’— Chicago Advance. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW, 
WITH VIEWS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 
By J. M. BarLey, the “Danbury News Man.” 12mo. 
$100; paper 50c, 

The peculiar humor of this writer is well-known. 
The British Isles have never before been looked at in 
jnst the same way,—at least, not by any one who has 
notified us of the fact. Mr. Bailey’s travels possess, 
accordingly, a value of their own for the reader, no 
matter how many previous records of journeys in the’ 
mother country he may have read.”—Rochester Ezx- 


press. 
OVER THE OCEAN; 

OR, SIGHTS axp SCENES IN FOREIGN LANDS 

By Curtis GuiLp editor of The Boston Commer 

cial Bulletin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50, 


“The utmost that any European tourist can hope to 
do is to tell the old story in a somewhat fresh way,and 
Mr. Guild has succeeded in every part of his book in 
doing this.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

ABROAD AGAIN; 

OR, FRESH FORAYS IN FOREIGN FIELDS, 
Uniform with ‘Over the Ocean.” By the same au- 
thor. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


“He has given us a life-picture. Europe is done ina 
—_ that must serve as an invaluable guide to those 
who go ‘over the ocean,’ as well as an interesting com- 
panion.”—Halifax Citizen. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


BUT A PHILISTINE. By Miss Virornia F. 
evenenay Oe 50. A new story by this favorite 
author. 


BARBARA THAYER; Her Glorious Career, 
By Miss ANNA JENNESS. 16mo, cloth, $3100, Miss 
Jenness is a popular lecturer, and a writer of much 
brilliancy and power. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 16mo, Illustrated. $1 00, 
Contains numberless suggestions for entertaining 
young people on the long winter evenings. 


BABYLAND, 1884. 
This standard favorite for the nursery has some 
special features, and the beautiful pictures are more 
and merrier than ever. Quarto, chromo, boards, 75 
cta. Cloth, $1 00. 


WIDE AWAKE. Vol. R. 


This volume, richer in art and literature than any 
preceding, includes among leading features, a com- 
— serial story, “‘A Brave Girl,” by Elizabeth 

tuart Phelps. ‘‘A Double Masquerade,” a fascin- 
ating story of Revolutionary Times in Boston, by Rev. 
Charles R. Talbot. ‘In No-Man’s Land,” a wonder- 
story, as full of delicious and fantastic fun as “Alice 
in Wonderland,” by E. 8. Brooks. ‘The Procession 
of the Zodiac,’’ month poems, with full-page pictures. 
#Esop’s Fables Versified, each with six pages of 
decorative illustration, the art novelty of the year. 
K. E. Hale’s vivid and popular ‘“To-Day”’ articles—all 
these serials. Brilliant short stories by eminent au- 
thors. Various other features include songs from 
Reinecke, Berman, Jungmann, Jadessohn, etc. Quar- 
to, 400 pp., illuminated board covers, $175. Extra 
cloth, gilt, @2 25. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


. 


MORE THAN HALF A MILLION BOOKS 


THE GREATEST BARGAINS 


ss 


BOOKS 


EVER OFFERED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


The New and Standard Works, 


—AND— 


HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


MOST IN DEMAND, 
— 


D, LOTHROP & COS Bookstore, 


82 Franklin St., Boston. 


*,* Look at this stock and the prices before making 
up your orders. 


FIVE POPULAR MAGAZINES: 
WIDE AWAKE, } 3) 20°.’nomper. 
BABYLAND, } S°ctss umber. 

OUR LITTLE MEN & WOME 
THE PANSY, | > cts:2 Zumier. 
CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ JOURNAL, 


75 cts. a year. 10 cts. a number. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 











{ $1 00 a year. 
3 / 10c. a number. 
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The next annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Chicago, the third week in Novem- 
ber. 





a 
‘The friends who write for suftrage meet- 
ings in their own localities will have their 
turn in the general canvass of the State. 
Meantime parior meetings will be the best 
preliminary means that can be used. A 
few or many suffragists, as the case may 
be, can meet in a parlor without expense, 
and without formality, in a social way, 
and agree upon some form of united action. 
The simplest is the best. 
ES DE 
Mrs. Martha Sewall Curtis wrote articles 
to the local newspapers in Woburn and 
Arlington, for two weeks before September 
15, urging the women of those towns to 
be registered to vote for school committee. 
Mrs. Emma Putnam Kelley canvassed the 
town of Woburn for the same purpose. 
As a result, two hundred and eighty-three 
women registered. This shows how much 
women thoroughly in earnest can accom- 
plish. 











——— se 

A graphic account of Clara Barton’s en- 
thusiastic reception at Geneva, printed 
elsewhere, was sent us by Antoinette Mar- 
got, the artist. Miss Barton has deserved 
well of humanity, in a thousand ways; and 
she avowed her belief in woman suffrage 
at a time when such an avowal took more 
courage than it does now. 
too — 

The first installment of a somewhat no- 
table paper on the woman question, writ- 
ten by Frances King Cary, for the Prince- 
ton Review, will be found in another col- 
umn. It is only fair to say, however, that 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL does not hold the 
extreme view described by the author as 
that of the ultra woman’s rights party. 
What is more, we never knew a suffragist 
who did. 
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At the Republican Convention of Wash- 
ington Territory, held in Seattle, Sept. 4th, 
two women were in attendance as dele- 
gates :—Mrs. Clara D’Arcy, of Snohomish 
County, and Dr. M. Ella Whipple, of Clarke 
County. Mrs. E. 'T. Trimble, of Whitman 
County, was also elected delegate, but was 
unable to be present on account of a severe 
accident. She did not forget, however, 
to send her proxy bya suffragist. During 
each session a goodly number of the visi- 
tors were women, one-third of the whole 
number. ‘The woman suffrage plank was 
accepted with but one dissenting voice— 
that of William Delanty, of Jefferson 
County. Judge Lewis, the Republican 
candidate for representative for King and 
Kitsap Counties, in a speech on the floor of 
the Convention, paid the women of those 
counties the high compliment of saying 
that he was there by their votes as their 
representative, and should act accordingly. 
oe 

The fact was mentioned last week that 
both the Republican and the Democratic 
conventions of Washington Territory had 
endorsed woman suffrage. The Republi- 
can Convention assembled at Seattle and 
passed the following resolution : 


Resolved, That we heartily endorse the law, 
passed at the last session of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Territory of Washington, extend- 
ing the right of suffrage to women, and declare 
that the elective franchise should not be denied 
to any citizen on account of sex. 

The Democrats held their Convention at 
Walla Walla, and their platform contains 
the following plank: 


We are in favor of so amending the law as to 
relieve women from compulsory jary duty in 
this Territory, and with this amendment we 
heartily endorse the present laws extending the 
right of suffrage to women, and declare that the 
elective franchise should not be denied to any 
citizen on account of sex. 


——+ oo 

It is not proposed by the Democrats of 
Washington Territory to make women 
ineligible for jury duty, but only to excuse 
from that service any woman who wishes 
tobe excused. This is more than just; itis 
generous. But we have always maintained 
that justice was more wholesome for wom- 
en than generosity. Doctors, lawyers, 
ministers, and more than twenty other 
classes of men are exempt from jury ser- 
vice. It would be only right that mothers 
of young children, and other women who 
for obvious reasons could not perform jury 
service without great inconvenience, 
should beexcused. But there is no reason 
why properly qualified and unencumbered 














No sensible person has ever claimed that 
women are infallible, and it is highly 
probable that on most questions women, 
like men, will be divided. But it has been 
shown by repeated instances during the 
last fifteen years in Wyoming. that the 
majority of women will not vote for a man 
of known unchastity. According to Judge 
Kingman and others, this fact is now gen- 
erally understood, and both parties recog- 
nize the necessity of nominating men of 
good private character if they hope to suc- 
ceed. This is why the newspapers bristle 
with protests from ‘*women and ministers” 
against Cleveland. 

Women are divided among all the other 
candidates, but not one woman of note, so 
far as we can remember, has publicly de- 
clared for him. No doubt some women 
favor his election, especially among the 
immediate relatives and friends of men who 
have espoused his cause and are being 
sharply criticised for it. In such a case 
family loyalty and esprit du corps fight 
against the abhorrence which all good 
women feel for Cleveland’s particular form 
of wickedness. Some few, again, while 
his moral character is a bitter pill to them, 
are willing to swallow it for what seem to 
them important public considerations. But 
the hostility of women in general to Cleve- 
land is, in our opinion, a fresh proof that 
women will contribute to politics a new 
moral element ; not infallible intuitions, but 

a conscience more sensitive and correct on 
some subjects than that of the average 
man, 


+o 
MORE FACTS AGAINST CLEVELAND. 


The Rey. Mr. Bali, a highly esteemed 
citizen of Buffalo, has published additional 
and revolting facts in the case of Grover 
Cleveland. He says: 


. . « Investigations disclose still more 
proof of debaucheries too horrible to re- 
ate and too vile to be readily believed. 
For many years days devoted to business 
have been followed by nights of sin. He 
has lived a bachelor; had no home, avoid- 
ed the restraints even of hotel or boarding- 
house life, lodged in rooms on the third 
floor in a business block, and made those 
rooms a harem; foraged outside, also in 
the city and surrounding villages ; a cham- 
pion libertine, an artful seducer, a foe to 
virtue, an enemy of the family, a snare to 
youth and hostile to true womanhood. 'The 
Halpin case was not solitary. Women now 
married and anxious to cover the sins of 
their youth have been his victims, and are 
now alarmed lest their relations with him 
shall be exposed. Some disgraced and 
broken-hearted victims of his lust now 
slumber in the grave. Since he has be- 
come govervor of this great State he has 
not abated his lecheries. Abundant ru- 
mors implicate him at Albany, and well- 
authenticated facts convict him at Buffalo. 
His repeated visits to this city have been 
preceded, with one or two exceptions, by 
the appearance of a veiled female at the 
foot of the stairs leading to his rooms. She 
entered the rooms, set things in order, re- 
mained with him while he remained, and 
departed when he returned to the capital. 
Both of them have been freely exposed in 
their night-clothes, and seen by several 
reputable witnesses who are ready to ap- 
pear and testify in court when properly 
called. The last amour of this nature, 
clearly verified, occurred so late as April, 
1884. He was here the 4th and 5th of July, 
but the veiled woman, for some reason, 
did not appear at his rooms. ‘These alle- 
gations do not rest on rumors, hearsay, or 
second-hand statement, but upon the testi- 
mony of men and women who are person- 
ally cognizant of the facts related. Some 
of our pastors have acted as a provisional 
committee to listen to the testimony given. 
A written summary of the evidence has 
been reviewed by able counsel, and pro- 
nounced surprisingly full and conclusive. 
Fully thirty of the ministers of Buffalo, af- 
ter hearing the summary read, do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce him guilty of habitual 
unchastity and intemperance. 

The clergymen of Buffalo, Presbyteri- 
ans, Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians. 
Congregationalists, ete., at their first meet- 
ing after the summer vacation, Sept. 15, 
gave most emphatic testimony in favor of 
Mr. Ball. They said :— 

Dr. Ball has for many years been the 
honored pastor of the Free Baptist Church 
of this city, now known as the Hudson- 
Street Baptist Church, and has during that 
period by his piety, his learning, his fidelity 
to trust, his sagacity in public affairs, his 
conscientious devotion to the duties of his 
office, and his zeal in every good work, won 
the confidence and esteem, not only of his 
congregation and denomination, but of the 
whole Christian community. This asso- 
ciation believes that Dr. Ball’s life and 
character are above reproach; that his 
aims are unselfish and pure, and that in the 
course of conduct which has evoked such 
bitter criticism he has sincerely and ear- 
nestly sought to promote the cause of mo- 
rality and righteousness, and to discharge 
the responsibilities resting upon him as a 
citizen and as a minister of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. G. W. Peck, Moderator. 

E. E. CHIVERS, Secretary. 


Mr. Ball well says: ‘*The issue is evi- 
dently not between the two great parties, 
but between the brothel and the family, 
between indecency and decency, between 
lust and law, between the essence of bar- 
barism and the first principles of civiliza- 
tion, between the degradation of woman 
and due honor, protection, and love to our 
mothers, sisters, and daughters.” 

In such a contest women must be op- 





women should be exempt. 


posed,at all other cost,to that which is the 


destruction of the home. They know with 
an unerring instinct that the purity and 
safety of the home means purity and safe- 
ty to the State and Nation. L. 8. 


a 
THE PEOPLE’S PARTY. 


“Why did you let the infidels do it?” 
said Wendell Phillips to one who com- 
plained that the demand for freedom for 
slaves was made and urged by infidels. 
This question of Mr. Phillips’ came into 
my mind when I read the report of the 
great meetings of the People’s party which 
crowded Faneuil Hall and Tremont Tem- 
ple and flowed over into the hall below. 
Gen. Butler’s emphatic avowal in favor of 
woman suffrage was welcomed with cheers. 
Why did the party that par excellence 
profess respect for human rights let the 
claim of women for equal rights be left to 
be taken up by a party that does not sur- 
vive merely upon the honors due to noble 
men now dead? For myself, I thank Gen- 
eral Butler for his cordial support of wom- 
an suffrage. If he can induce “the Peo- 
ple’s party” to help secure the political 
rights of women, he will deserve the grat- 
itude of all friends of justice. L. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN, 


There will be a Woman Suffrage Meet- 
ing in Abington next Monday evening, 
October 6, at 7.30 P. M., at the Universal- 
ist vestry. Rev. B. F. Bowles will pre- 
side. Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Ada C. 
Bowles, Dr. Salome Merritt, and others 
will deliver addresses, and Mrs. Emma C, 
Ford will sing. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Campaign for 1884 will begin with a Con- 
vention in New Bedford, at the Congrega- 
tional Church, on Monday evening, Sept. 
18, at 7.30 o'clock, continuing on Tuesday 
afternoon and evening, Sept. 14, at 2.30 
and 7.30 P. M. Lucy Stene, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw, Rev. Wm. J. Potter, Mrs. 
Adelaide A. Claflin, Matilda Hindman, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., Miss Cora Scott Pond, and 
others will make addresses. 

This will be followed by two series of 
meetings in Bristol and Plymouth Coun- 
ties, as follows: 

MISS MATILDA HINDMAN. 


Onset Bay ... Wednesday, Oct. 15, at 7.30 P. M. 
South Carver... .Thursday, Oct. 16,at7.30 “ 
Middleboro’.. ....Friday, Oct. 17,at7.30 “ 
Bridgewater. ....Saturday, Oct. 18, at7.30 “ 
Abington........ -Sunday, Oct. 19, at 7.30 ‘ 


REV. ANNIE H. SHAW, and MISS CORA 
SCOTT POND. 
Mattapoisett... Wednesday, Oct. 15, at 7.30 P. M. 
o 


Marion......... Thursday, Oct. 16, at 7.30 
Wareham......... Friday, Oct. 17, at 7.30 “ 
Fairhaven....... Saturday, Oct. 18, at7.30 “ 


New Bedford..... Sunday, Oct. 19, at 7.30 “ 
————-_ -#-o-— ———_® 
MUNROE COUNTY CONVENTION. 


The people of Munroe Co., N. Y., are in- 
vited to meet in convention at the City 
Hall, Rochester, on Saturday, Oct. 4, at 
7.30 P. M., to consider the county’s atti- 
tude toward the Woman Suffrage Bill, all 
three Munroe Assemblymen having this 
year voted “tno.” Mr. Hamilton Willcox 
and others will attend to explain the bill, 
and opponents will have opportunity to 
speak if they desire. 


oe 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION. 


All friends who can do so are requested 
to attend the State Convention at Buffalo, 
next Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 8 and 
9. It is very important to have a large 
demonstration. Among the speakers will 
be Mrs. Lillie Devereaux Blake, Mrs. Delia 
Stewart Parnell, Hon. Geo. I’. Stearns, and 
Miss Caroline A. Huling, of Saratoga. 

Letters and telegrams during the next 
week should be addressed care of Young 
Men's Christian Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Ch. State Ex. Com. 


oe eee 


NEW YORK WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 


Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake has appoint- 
ments to speak in New York as follows: 


Elmira, Chenango Co............October 4. 
Hornellsville, Steuben Co......... «66. 


Alfred, Alleghany Co............ e Fe 
Buffalo, Erie Co.... ....... cooee = BO, 
Darien, Genesee Co...........+.. “« 1. 
Le Roy, Genesee Co............ »« = 
Rochester, Monroe Co............ « 13. 
Oswego, Oswego Co... ....0..0006 “ 17. 


Intermediate appointments not yet de- 


cided. 
eee 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Women took out patents during the week 
ending Sept. 23, 1884, as follows: 

Eliza M. Anderson, New York, Clamp- 
ing Device. 

Lydia A. Blood, Chicago, Ill., Tug for 
Harness. 

Jane Finnegan, Litchfield, Ill., Fire-es- 
cape. , 

Emmeline W. Philbrook, Boston, Mass., 
Weather-strip. 

Judy W. Reed, Washington, D. C., 





Dough-kneader and Roller. 











WHY THEY ARE INDIGNANT. 


“*Why is it,” asks a popular novelist, 
“that superior women are always so in- 
dignant when they are told to attend to 
their babies?” 

Probably, in the first place, it is because 
of the gratuitous impertinence of the re- 
quest. As a rule, superior women care for 
their children quite as tenderly as inferior 
women, and more intelligently. They do 
not need to be reminded of their duties. 

In the second place, this reference to 
babies is thrown out as an annihilating 
answer to any plea on the part of 
women for enlarged opportunities and 
equal rights. And in this connection it 
naturally strikes “superior women” as ir- 
relevant. Moreover, it is flung promiscu- 
ously at any and every woman who ad- 
vocates woman suffrage, no matter wheth- 
er it can possibly apply to her ornot. ‘Go 
home and raise some babies,” said a coarse 
man to Mrs. Duniway, finding himself un- 
able to cope with her in argument; and 
no doubt he felt that he had delivered a 
crushing retort. Mrs. Duniway, however, 
might be considered to have already done 
her duty by her country in that respect. 
having “raised” five sons and a daughter, 
and being a grandmother at the time of 
speaking. Another opponent, hearing 
that Mrs. Loughary, president of the Ore- 
gon W. 5. A., was on a lecturing tour, 
wondered what became of her ‘neglected 
little ones” during her absence. ‘The New 
Northwest hastened to inform him that one 
of Mrs. Loughary’s ‘neglected little ones” 
was a county judge, another a doctor, 
and that her three daughters were married 
and taking care of children of their own. 

The more intelligent and cultivated a 
woman is, the more fully she will appreci- 
ate the privileges and responsibilities of 
motherhood. But along with intelligence 
and cultivation comes an inevitable rebel- 
lion in the minds of women against the 
doctrine that they have little or no value 
in themselves as human beings, and are 
simply valuable as.a means for the perpet- 
uation of the human race. Cherbuliez 
puts into the mouth of a Russian noble- 
man a blunt statement of this view, which 
was once very popular, and is not yet ob- 
solete : 

Can you deny that woman is an inferior 
being, incapable of consecutive thought, 
greedy for dramatic emotions, always in 
revolt against common sense, always 
ready to sacrifice the general interests to 
her passions? Mon Dieu! I am willing to 
pardon her irrationality. She is not re- 
sponsible for it. A cruel fatality weighs 
upon her. The great misfortune is that in 
the design of nature, careful for the perpetua- 
tion of the species, woman is only a means, 
and she cannot help considering herself an 
end. It reminds me of a poor greyhound 
who was employed to turn a spit; she was 
never able to persuade herself that the 
roast was not for her; every day it was a 
fresh disappointment, and the roast was 
more than once in danger. ‘Therefore it 
would be well for the roast, that is for so- 
ciety, to take precautions against the ap- 
petite for happiness of this creature at 
once weak and violent, and wholly inca- 
pable of understanding her true destiny. 
And I know of nothing better designed 
than the captivity of the Byzantine or 
Mussulman harem to remind the daughters 
of Eve that they have no right to live on 
their own account. 

Consistency is a jewel, even in the head 
of atoad. The brutality of a frank state- 
ment like the above is easily forgiven for 
the sake of its thorough-going consisten- 
cy. Put in those bald terms, the doctrine 
would find few supporters. But how 
many elaborate modern dissertations on 
woman’s sphere, stripped of their verbiage, 
reduce to a theory very much like Count 
Kostia’s! A &. Bi 


oo 
MISS BARTON AT GENEVA. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The great kindness with which two or 
three American papers received and pub- 
lished some articles which I sent them, a 
few years ago, in regard to Miss Clara Bar- 
ton’s work in Strasbourg, encourages me 
to send you an episode of her present visit 
to Geneva, on the occasion of the third 
Conference of the Geneva Convention, 
known as the Red Cross. 

I leave it to pens better authorized than 
mine to tell you about the conference, but 
I want to be the first to speak to you of 
Miss Barton, whom we are proud and hap- 
py to have again in our old Europe, where 
she is as well known as if she had been 
born among us, and where she is loved, 
honored, and appreciated by many rulers 
and nations who saw her at work after our 
great war of 1870. 

The hearts of all her countrywomen 
would have beaten with a noble pride, as 
did mine, if they had been present at the 
session of last Wednesday. Mr. Sheldon 
had just spoken of the Red Cross in Ameri- 
ca, and paid a delicate compliment to Miss 
Barton. After speaking of her efforts to 
spread the Red Cross in the United States, 
and of the full success by which they had 
been crowned, he alluded to Miss Nightin- 
gale, and said with a voice of emotion: 
‘“*After our American war, we used to call 
her our Florence Nightingale; but now 
we only need to call her our Clara Barton, 


and we consider that this name is enough.” 
Upon this the whole audience, who were 
less familiar with the American work of 
your famous and beloved countrywoman 
than with her European work, but who 
knew the latter well, applauded warmly. 
One of the Italian delegates, springing 
upon the platform, proposed to the assem. 
bly to vote by acclamation that **Miss Bar- 
ton has deserved well of humanity.” And 
actual thunders of applause broke out at 
this proposition. Emotion and enthusiasm 
were at the highest pitch. ‘The clapping 
and stamping were renewed again and 
again as if they would never stop. 

I do not know whether you are familiar, 
in America, with the exact significance of 
the phrase ‘‘bien merité deVhumanité.”” It 
is the expression of the highest approba- 
tion, honor, and esteem that the French 
language can convey. It means that all 
humanity is under grateful obligations to 
her for the varied work she has accome 
plished, not in America only, but wherever 
she has gone. It is to declare her a uni- 
versal benefactress. Miss Barton is prob- 
ably the first woman in the world who has 
ever received such a tribute, and that from 
the official representatives of all the govern- 
ments of Europe, and from seven foreign 
countries, which gives this vote a very 
great importance. 

I hope and believe that after this Con- 
gress and this vote, old Europe will no 
longer beso afraid of seeing women mingle 
in public work, which has been considered 
hitherto as the exclusive domain of men. 
I hope that this meeting with a woman dis- 
tinguished as a princess, modest and deli- 
cate as the most modest, and capable as a 
statesman, will mark a step of real prog- 
ress in the cause of woman, and that we 
shall be able, we women of all nations, to 
declare that Miss Barton has deserved well 
of womanhood. And this is why I ad- 
dress, through a woman’s paper, my hum- 
ble tribute to our noble and venerated 
friend. May God send us many Clara Bar- 
tons, and the triumph of our cause will be 
near at hand. ANTOINETTE MARGOT. 

Geneva, Switzerland, Sept. 8, 1884, 


a 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


The meeting to protest against the re- 
nomination of Gov. Frederick B. House 
was in all respects a success. It was held 
in Caledonia Hall, in the very heart of his 
district, the 9th. The room was well filled 
with an audience largely composed of the 
residents of the district, and entirely of the 
better class of our citizens. After consul- 
tation in committee, it was decided that ] 
should preside and make the opening 
speech, indicating the purposes of the 
meeting and reviewing Mr. House’s course 
in the last Legislature. Dr. Clemence 8. 
Lozier followed in some logical and per- 
suasive remarks. She was in unusually 
good voice, and received a héarty round of 
applause, a tribute as much to the venera- 
tion and respect in which she is held as to 
her suggestive remarks. Mr. Willcox fol- 
lowed in a forcible strain, taking strong- 
er ground against Mr. House than we 
ladies had done. The resolutions were 
read by our young Secretary, Miss Susan 
Reston. They were so very strong in de- 
nunciation of Gov. House that I was afraid 
they might meet with some opposition, but 
they were passed by an overwhelming and 
thunderous aye! 

On Tuesday evening I spoke at a politi- 
eal club in Harlem, as it was in an assem- 
bly district which I wished to reach. My 
remarks were taken up largely with the 
question of woman’s industrial ‘position, 
and her demand for the ballot. This met 
with enthusiastic applause. It is very evi- 
dent that woman suffrage is gaining in all 
parties. 

As there seems to be a confusion in the 
minds of many friends as to the purposes 
of the Convention to be held in Buffalo, 
Oct. 8th and 9th, this seems a fitting time 
to explain the difference between the two 
organizations, the New York State Woman 
Suffrage Association and the Woman Suf- 
frage Party. ‘The Association of which I 
have the honor to be President is largely 
composed of women, all the principal offi- 
ces being filled by women; there is a vice- 
President for every county, some of these 
being women and some men. The object 
of the Association is primarily what the 
Germans call ‘‘propaganda”—the dissemi- 
nation of woman suffrage sentiments and 
strengthening of the movement. The Par- 
ty organization, in which Mr. Willcox is 
chairman of the Executive Committee, and 
the most active worker, is, like any politi- 

cal party, made up of State and county 
committees, largely composed of men, 
who of course are voters. It has for its 
object political action. ‘There is no antag- 
onism between the two bodies, many of 
the officers of the Association being also 
officers of the Party. It is simply more 
convenient for many purposes to have two 
organizations. ‘lhe convention next week 
is the regular State convention of the Par- 
ty, and is intended to influence the elec- 
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We had proposed holding meetings 
inst most of the members of Assembly 
jp this city who voted adversely, but we 
pave already found that the mere an- 
youncement of our purpose to do so has 
turned enemies into friends. One gentle- 
gan Who voted ‘*no” last winter, honestly 
gsured me that if we would not antagonize 
jim, he would be a champion in the next 
sssembly. L. D. B. 


a 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


The arrangements for the exposition to 
pe opened at New Orleans,December 1, in- 
dude a Woman’s Department, to be locat- 
ed in the government building. The space 
ysigned is in one of the balconies adjoin- 
jog the educational exhibit. Special com- 
pissioners have been appointed in many 
states who have been quietly at work for 
pany months. Hon. E. A. Burke, Direc- 
wr General of the Exposition, has request- 
ed Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Boston, to 
accept the position of chief of the woman’s 
department. Itis hoped that Mrs. Howe 
will accept, and thus bring the work of 
women into good shape in the coming ex- 
position. Any women interested in the 
work will receive information in regard to 
exhibits by addressing, ‘‘Woman’s De- 
partment, New Orleans Exposition, care 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston.” 


— 2oe 


THE MEN WHO GOVERN US. 





In Winfield, Kansas, there is a small 
Woman Suffrage Society. They were to 
give an entertainment, and the young la- 
dies of the place were given the tickets to 
sell. 

A young man was up for some kind of 
an office, and he was called upon to pur- 
chase a ticket. 

“No, none of them for me.” was his 
prompt reply. 

“Had I a vote, you would buy two,” said 
the lady. 

“That is it exactly,” he replied; ‘“tyou 
cannot help me; I cannot help you.” 

This same young man had promised a 
temperance speech to the ladies of the 
w.C.T. U. After his nomination to the 
oftice, he declined, saying :— 

‘My heart is with you just.the same, but 
Imight lost votes by talking for temper- 
ance.” 

That is the kind of men whose duty it is 
to enforce the liquor laws of Kansas, in 
many places. Need we wonder that pro- 
hibition does not prohibit ? But these weak- 
kneed, shilly-shally men have their mis- 
sion. They are opéning the eyes of the 
church women—the devout ones—to the 
need of woman’s ballot. ‘The good Father 
uses the weak things of the world to con- 
found the wise. S. M. PERKINS. 


——eoe- 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. ELIZA STANTON. 

Died in Cooperstown, N. Y., Aug. 15th, 
Mrs. Eliza Stanton, aged fifty-four years. 

This most estimable woman filled for 
many years the position of matron to the 
Orphan Home in Cooperstown, founded by 
Miss Susan Fennimore Cooper. She was 
truly a mother to all the little ones under 
her care, and the children loved and rever- 
edher for her kindness of heart and her 
real interest in their welfare. 

Many of these orphans who were once 
under her care are now in schools. Some of 
them are teachers, and their tears fell like 
rain, as they heard of the departure of their 
best friend. God gave her a grand work,— 
to develop so many young minds. She 
awecomplished well her task, and has gone 
to her reward. 

As she heard the welcome of the Master, 
—“I was a stranger and ve took me in,” 
wd ‘Inasmuch as ye did it to the least of 
these, ye did it unto me,”—she did not re- 
gret the roughness of her earthly way. 
May her mantle fall on shoulders as com- 
petent and as worthy! 

S. M. PERKINs. 





oa 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Of all the women who come in to the of- 
fice of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL only one 
has declared herself an Independent. 

The influential Paris Figaro mentions in 
4 leading editorial the wonderful growth 
of woman suffrage ideas in England and 
America within a few years. 

The Independent Republicans of King 
County, Washington Territory, adopted 
the following as one of the planks of their 
Platform : 

Resolved, That we believe the female citizen 


all the inherent rights that the male person 
sow gaa and that their rights should be main- 


The National Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, Mrs. Harriet R. 
Shattuck, president, held an executive ses- 
sion in the rooms of the N. E. Women’s 
Club on the 26th ult. It was their first 
Meeting after their summer vacation. A 
teport was made of the leading events in 
the Woman suffrage movement during the 
t three months. 





The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Bos- 
ton Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
will be held in Tremont Temple, on Sun- 
day, Oct. 5, at 3 P. M. Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt will deliver the address. All are 
cordially invited. 

“An open confession is good for the 
soul.” So it must be good for women 
and a relief to men when compliments and 
flattery cease, and the opinion plainly 
spoken of women out of their hearing is 
spoken to their faces. ‘The angel theory 
is shattered. 

‘The annual report of the Board of Visi- 
tors of Syracuse University published last 
July declares that, ‘tthe problem of the 
co-education of the sexes has its solution 
in the University. Enough has already 
been achieved to cause its friends to rejoice 
in the fact that in it the test was first 
made. That still larger and more benefi- 
cent results will hereafter appear, cannot 
be questioned.” 

The Foreign LEelectic (Philadelphia), 
French Part for October contains, among 
other interesting articles (untranslated), 
an account of the ceremonies attending 
the inauguration of the statue of George 
Sand, at La Chatre, with the principal ad- 
dresses delivered on the occasion, some 
incidents of her life, and short extracts 
from her writings. ‘The German Part has 
its usual number of interesting selections. 


The equal suffrage question is much 
more actively popular in Oregon than at 
any time previous to the June defeat at the 
polls. Leading society ladies expected to 
come into their kingdom protesting against 
caring for their right to come. But, like 
many girls who say ‘*no” when the ‘**ques- 
tion is popped” while at the same time 
meaning ‘‘yes.” they now see that there 
must be no longer any shirking if they 
would come at all, and the way they are 
all coming out at last in favor of the right 
is indeed refreshing.—Mrs. A. S. Duni- 
way, in New North-West. 


The second annual calendar of the 
Kingston (Canada) Women’s Medical Col- 
lege for ’84 and °85 is at hand. It will be 
remembered that the behavior of the stu- 
dents of the Medical College in ‘Toronto, 
abetted by the professors, compelled the 
women students to leave that institution. 
The Kingston College came into being to en- 
able women to study medicine in Canada. 
The calendar gives a most excellent re- 
port of success so far, with good prospects 
for the future. Fortune favors the brave. 
The founders of the Kingston Women’s 
Medical College are to be congratulated 
on the result of their determined effort to 
furnish medical education to the women 
of Canada. 


As a specimen of the calumnies used in 
Washington ‘Territory to create prejudice 
against woman suffrage, the Anacortes, 
(W. T.) Enterprise stated on the 6th ult. 
that Miss Carrie White, President of the 
Fidalgo Island Woman’s Christian ‘Tem- 
perance Union, who was a delegate to the 
Whatcom County Republican Convention, 
vast the ‘-deciding vote” in favor of a sa- 
loon-keeper for a member of the Legisla- 
ture, thus defeating Hon. James Power, 
who is a pronounced temperance man and 
a friend of woman suffrage, he having 
been one of the gentlemen who voted “aye” 
in the council last November. But the 
Enterprise was misinformed in stating that 
the lady voted fora ‘*whiskey candidate 
and anti-suffragist,” as the following in 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, attests : 


Mr. Cain and myself were not opposing 
candidates for the legislative honors, and 
Miss White did not have the casting vote 
in the case. Our candidacy referred to 
delegate to the Territorial Convention, and 
no matter how that estimable young lady 
voted, it could not have changed the re- 
sult. In justice to Miss White, I must say 
that Ido not believe she would vote incon- 
sistently with her obligations as a member 
of the W. C. 'T. U. or against her convic- 
tions on the woman suffrage question. 

JAMES POWER. 
iiiiicentemmiaad 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce c¢al- 
endars for 1885 with selections for every 
day in the year. Emerson, Holines, Long- 
fellow, and Whittier calendars will be is- 
sued, newly arranged, mounted on a card 
eight by twelve inches, beautifully deco- 
rated in colors from designs by Miss 
Florence ‘labor. Each calendar will con- 
tain a portrait of the poet whose name it 
bears, and the price for each will be only 
one dollar. 








“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small means 
can, by the “PECUNIARY AID SysTEM,” gain a col- 
legiate or musical education. Send for onc—FREE. 





Ladies who Appreciate. 


ARTISTIC DESICNS 


AND FINE FINISH 


IN MILLINERY 


Should call on Miss C. Lewis at 535 Washington 8t., 
Room 4. Miss LEWIS has the latest 


New York and Boston Novelties, 


and gives advice freely, whether purchases are made 
or not. In connection with the above isa HAT and 


BONNET BLEACHERY, where ladies can have 
their last season’s goods refinished at short notice 
under the direction of Miss R. C. Stinson. 




















LEWANDO’S 


French Dye House, 
{7 Temple Place, 


BOSTON, U.S. A. 


DRESSES 
DYED 


WITHOUT 


* 
4 
4 s 


WOODSTOCK 
CARPETS 


ARTISTIC IN DESIGN, 
DURABLE IN WEAR, 
REASONABLE IN PRICE. 


John H. Pray, Sous&.Co 


SOLE AGENTS 
FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


558 and 560 Washington St. 


MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL’S 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
will re-open Oct I, 1884. 


As heretofore, its management will be conducted 
upon the basis of EpucaTIon rather than INSTRUCTION 
The proper use of English will be made an es- 
pecial feature of the daily work. Under the direction 
of John Storer Cobb, LL. D., from London University, 
this branch will comprise a thorough study of the 
Euglish language, as well as Latin and Mathematics. 
The illustrated lectures upon the great tone- 
masters, the use of the lantern, and attendance at 
the Art Museum, will be continued. For catalogues, 
address No, 91 Newbury Street, Boston, or apply, 
between 11 and 1, after Sept. 15, 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL, 


Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, Me. 


Delightfully situated in a most healthful region. All 
the comforts and indulgence of bome life with acad- 
emical advantages, including musie and painting. 
Special care given to delicate or invalid i for 
whom study will be made easy, attractive and enter- 
taining. Address Miss MARY F. HOLMES, 

Oxford, Me. 





Price List Sent Free. 














CABLE’S LATEST AND BESY' NOVEL : 


DOCTOR SEVIER, 


By Geo. W. CaBLs, author of ‘The Grandissimes,”’ 
ete. lvol. 12mo. $1 50. 


«* «Dr. Sevier’ deepens and broadens and lightens, 
with an indescribable charm over its deep study of 
human nature.”"— The Critic. 

“In Cable we recognize the ‘innocence of eye’ which 
marks the true limner; the fineness of ear which 
catches every whisper of the forest and every intona- 
tion of the human voice; and with these the fire of 
real gevius, which fuses all the thoughts of the artist 
into one living entity.”"-—Boston Advertiser. 


WHERE THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT. 


By Cuarves Eopert CRAvpDOcK, author of “In the 
Tennessee Mountains.”” lvol. 12mo. $1 50. 


“A force and wealth of imagination, impressive and 
refreshing to the last degree.’’—Christian Union. 

“His remarkable short stories gave promise of pow- 
ers which find fuller expression in this novel.”—ZLife. 

“Superior to anything Mr. Craddock has before 
printed.”’"—N. Y. 7imes. 

“He is the Bret Harte of the Tennessee Mountains, 
but he bas in his own right a genius that would have 
found some of its material wherever it searched.”’— 
The Critic. 


THE STORY OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 


By LE. W. Howe. 1 vol, 12mo. 150, 


The Jong ex pected and thrilling novel of the West. 

The Saturduy Review pronounces “The Story of a 
Country Town” the most remarkable of recent Ameri- 
can novels, and commends its sincerity, frankness and 
intense realism. 

“A fiction which is of the kind most characteristic of 
our time, and which fo student of our time hereafter 
can safely ignore, The book is full of simple homeli- 
ness, but is never vulgar. It does not flatter the West, 
nor paint its rough and rude traits as heroic; it per- 
ceives and states, and the results are perfectly imagin- 
able American conditions, in which no trait of beauty 
or pathos is lost. There are charming things in it. 
Youth, with its ignorance, its ardor, its hopefulness 
and fearlessness, is more than once finely studied ; and 
amidst the prevailing harshness and aridity there are 
episodes of tenderness and self-devotion that are like 
springs of water out of the ground.”—W. D. Howells, 
in The Century Magazine. 

“TI like your book so much that I am glad of the 
chance to say so. Your style is so simple, sincere, 
direct, and at the same time so clear and so strong, 
that I think it must have been born to you, not made. 
Your picture of the arid village life, and the insides 
and outsides of its people, are vivid, and, what is more, 
true; 1 know, for 1 have sevn it all, and lived it all.”— 
Mark Twain. 

“It is decidedly one of the most notable works of 
fiction from the pen of an American writer. The tone 
of the story is sombre and sad, almost weird in its 
more tragic phases, and yet through it all appear those 
exquisite touches of humor and pathos, and unique 
conceits which constitute the charm of Dickens.”’— 
Baltimore Herald, 

“There runs through the story a vein of pathos that 
is absolutely pitiful, and makes one think of ‘The Mill 
on the Floss. It is a strong, stern, matter-of-fact 
book. Some of its pages stand out from their sad 
background of reality like one of Salvator Rosa’s pic- 
tures. . Many of the situations are as dramatical 
as any of Bret Harte’s.”—St. Joseph Gazette. 


JAMES R. O8G00D & CO., BOSTON. 











SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out such Patterns as are Out of Loom. 
5-FRAME WILTONS, 


FO CONNIE OB veccercsecntccertncqenrssmsinmennn nn SS 


STANDARD VELVETS, 


300 PIECES at.... 


Scaguuialaddibessdquiaremieahenaitaseun -$1.25 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 


250 PIECES at............--.. 


TAPESTRY 


eae See se 


BRUSSELS, . 


300 PIECES, Standard Quality, at--------...--...-+- 75c. 


EXTRA SU 


250 PIECES, ail Wool, at- 


PERFINES, 


se eeeceseeesees oe eeeeeeseeeees -75c. 


ENCLISH SHEET OILS, $1].00. — 


The above Goods will be found in every respect as advertised. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


525 & 527 Washington St., Boston. 





entire satis 


a waist. 





JOURNAL. 


Patented. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned..........++++. $2 25 


Prices. 


Whole “ “* BSoft....... cevccccces 175 
o 6% 66 Bomed.ccccccccs é 


Misses’ 
“ 6 6 BOR cccccce eoccee cooe 150 


Address the Manufacturers. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is a owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
action they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportions avd requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tok Woman’s 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 

Send for Circulars. 


| Directions for Measuring. 





One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & OO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
' Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





AOOSCS 106 BES. 166, IDB c ccccccccceccceveccccccccccsccccecececotcccce 


Liabilities ........... 


OPER REET RHO E EERE OEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE eeEe 


+++» $8,281,060 44 
6,374,197 56 





Surplus, Including Capital......cecrcccccccceccceccceccececcecsecceeeces $1,906,862 88 


<> WOMEN 
HOAG, HOLWAY 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - - 


INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


& CO., Gen’l Agents, 
BOSTON. 





POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. ’ 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 


A FEW YOUNG GIRLS will be received into the 
family of Miss Ada E. Towle, on High Street, for 
home care and instruction. The place offers the ad- 
vantages of a healthful country town, accessible by 
the Boston & Maine and Eastern Railroads, one hour’s 
distance from Boston, and ten minutes’ from the sea- 
side. The best advantages in music and painting. 
Special attention given to oral French. Pupils re- 
tained during the year if desired. Terms, $275 per 
annum. Address, Box 428, Newburyport, Mass. 

References, by permission.—Moses Woolson, Esq., 
Concord, N. H.; Hon. Thos. Gaflield, Boston, Mass. ; 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Isaac Morse, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Henry E. Parker, Hanover, 
N. H.; Mrs. Henry Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Miss 
Katherine P. Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rev. W. W. 
Niles, Bishop ot New Hampshire. 


EDUCATION OF 
GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy 
Hall School may be found in the variety of 
courses of study. 

The Regular English Course gives a 
broad and thorough English education, 
with the addition of whatever languages 
may be desired. 

The Classical Course fits for any col- 
lege, in the same classes with boys intend- 
ed for Harvard. 

The Special Business Course gives an 
insight into the details of business. 

Variations from these regular courses 
allow girls who are unable to follow « full 
course of study, either through delicate 
health or need of time for other things, to 
select such branches as seem best fitted for 
their strength and wants, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 


The girls of the Upper Department have 
been, for several years, under the special 
care of a cultivated and experienced 
woman. 

The Primary Department is on the 
ground floor, and has windows to the east 
and south, giving sunshine throughout 
school hours. ‘The study room for the 
older girls is but one flight above this, and 
is in the same sunny corner. The house is 
open daily to visitors, from 9 to 4; Boyl- 
ston Street, opposite the Art Museum. 














GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, etc. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Garden Hose and Hose Reels, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot*°Water 
Bottles, G Gar ts, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at —— 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, 


H. L. HASTINGS, 
BOOKS, 
47 - CORNHILL - 47 


OG ah at alpen Po 


Lot of Brass-trimmed Curtain Poles 
(Ebony, Cherry, Ash and Wainut) 
complete at 


50c. 


COLDTHWAIT BROS., 


569 Washington Street, 
Second stairs south of new Adams House. 


; NEW BOOK. Contains illas: 
ensin on trations and plain instructions forall 
the stitches. Describes 70 rLowERs; 

tells how each és worked; what material 


H wor. 
Embroidery and stitches to use; GIVES THE PROPER 


coLors for the petals, stamens, leaves, 
AND Ba 


stems, &c. of each flower; tells now 
TO TRIM AND FINISH; how to line, press 
he Colors and wash Fancy Work; what colors 
look best together, &c.; FINELY ILLUS- 
TRATED. e by mail, 35c. 


of Flowers. Cat. NEW STITON! 


ES _* 
for Crazy Patchwork. New Book. Gives full’ 
instructions. Shows 68 full sized squares. Ten pages of, 
“NEW SAMPLE BOOK OF STAMPING) 

PING 
PATTERNS, Shows over 18300 designs for, 
—— branch of embroidery. Shows each d ‘ 
entire and gives instruction for stamping that i 
not rub. Price, 25c. 28 + 4 

New Stamping Outfit, * Contains full instructions 
for stamping on Plush, Velvet, &c. 35 work: pat.) 
terns, Flowers, % ittens, Owls, Roses, isies, 
&c. for Kensington, utline, Ribbon, Arrasene and other 
Embroidery, and for Kensineton anp Lustro wy 

=| 




















Powder, Pad and Sample described above 





Book al 
$1.00. ree Books {and Outfit ‘ for 81 


th 
Stamping Patterns at wholesale. 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass.) 
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ENCHANTED GROUND. 


BY HUGH CONWAY. 








We wandered through Eachanted Ground, 
Love, you know when, Love, you know where, 
Song sounded swect—the flowers around 
We gathered then, and found them fair: 
We little thought how flower and song 
Were weaving magic spells and strong, 
Till hearts were won and lost, ere long, 
Love, you know when, Love, you know where. 
Ah, land of love, it still shall be 
Enchanted Ground to you and me! 


We've wandered since trough many a land 
Of joy and care, Love, many a year; 
Yet heart to heart, yet hand in hand, 
One life to live, one lot to share, 
And ever as I heard the sound 
Of your sweet voice, my heart has found 
That we may walk Enchanted Ground, 
Love, every day; Love, everywhere. 
Ah, land of love, it still shall be 
Enchanted Ground to you and me! 
— Christian Union. 





———_ -*ee- 


STAND FOR THE RIGHT. 





[This poem was written by Frances D. Gage to her 
husband, after a committee of Whig politicians had of- 
fered him a nomination for Congress, with the promise 
to elect him if he would give up his Abolitioniem or 
Free-Soilism, and give entire support to the Whig 
party. They said, ‘Go on, and you will be left stand- 
ing alone, not one sympathizer with you.” Aunt Fan- 
ny was present. She immediately brought out and 
handed to him the following lines. | 

Be bold, be brave, be firm, be true, 
And dare to stand alone; 

Stand for the right whate’cr you do, 
‘Tho’ helpers there be none. 


Nay, bend not to the swelling surge 
Of popular crime and wrong; 

*T will bear thee on to ruin’s verge, 
With current wild and strong. 


Stand for the right, tho’ falsehood rail, 
And cold lips proudly sneer; 

A coward’s courage cannot wound 
A conscience pure and clear. 


Stand for the right, and with brave hands 
Exalt the truth on high; 

Thou'lt find brave sympathizing hearts 
Among the passers-by — 


Those who have seen and heard and felt, 
But could not boldly dare 
The battle’s brunt, but by thy side 
Will every danger share. 
Be bold, be brave, be firm, be true, 
And dare to stand alone; 
Stand for the right, and thou no more 
Wilt ever stand alone. 
———_-0-o—___—_—_- 
THE GOLDENROD. 


BY MARY W. REYNOLDS. 





“Ah, golden, golden Goldenrod! 
Your secret tell me, pray, 

Why will you ever, ever plod 
Along life’s rough by-way ? 


“Such gorgeousness, such regal grace 
Befit a coronet; 

Only above a royal face 
Should gold like thine be set.” 


You should have seen the princely nod, 
The air of majesty, 

With which the radiant Goldenrod 
Made answer unto me: 


“What do I care for queens or kings? 
A nobler place is mine; 

They wear no crowns or tinsellings 
For whom I bloom and shine. 


“It well repays to see sad eyes 
Which never pomp behold, 

Light up with rapturous surprise 
To see my wealth of gold. 


“The modest Aster by my side, 
In violet and blue, 

Long years ago I made my bride; 
She is both fair and true. 


“Together straying here and there, 
Earth’s dingy ways and old 

We glorify, as on we fare, 
With amethyst and gold. 


“*The secret?’ Gladly fill your place, 
*Be it to run or plod, 
A palace or a hutto grace, 
Crown or unsightly clod.”’ 


Was it the idle wind I heard? 
Was it the Goldenrod? 
Was it the carol of a bird? 
Or the ‘still voice” of God? 
—Clinton Times. 





— oo 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE WIFE’S PURSE. 


BY M. A. B,. 


On a clear, frosty morning in early win- 
ter, two gentlemen were briskly walking 
along a busy thoroughfare of L——. 

The younger was tall, broad-shouldered, 
a picture of robust manhood. A health- 
giving blood was bounding through his 
veins, as his every step, and even the tones 
of his voice, betrayed. His companion 
was an elderly gentleman, with silvery 
gray hair and beard, yet the vigor of youth 
had but in part departed, for he kept step 
with the other’s rapid pace, and his gold- 
headed cane was apparently carried more 
as an insignia of what one of his age and 
bearing was entitled to, than for actual 
use. 

As they turned into one of the private 
streets the young man was saying: ‘Ten 
years since you visited us, Uncle Nate. 
You'll find many changes.” 

“Let us see,” rejoined the other; ‘that 
was in the days of the honey-moon. I felt 
like dropping in upon you when I heard of 
my namesake’s arrival, but you know a. 
physician’s time is never his own—and 
since then, there has been the second boy, 
and baby girl. I am anxious to see your 
children, John, and Milly—do you know, 
my boy, she has often been in my mind’s 


eye during these years? Such a vivacious, 
merry-hearted little woman, she would 
drive dul! care away, and set an old bach- 
elor like myself dreaming of a hearth- 
stone of his own, and longing for the might 
have been.” 

The husband was silent for a moment 
ere he answered, **You will find Milly 
somewhat changed, Uncle Nate.” Then, 
with a half-suppressed sigh, he added 
lightly, ‘The penalty, I suppose, of grow- 
ing old.” 

Dr. Saunders glanced up at the erect 
figure by his side, while with an amused 
smile he repeated, *‘Growing old? You 
don’t show it, my boy. You've but just 
reached your prime. You ought to enjoy 
twenty-five years of life yet, before you 
begin to think of growing old. But what 
is the trouble with Milly? Has she be- 
come gray. stooped, with crowfeet about 
the eyes?” 

The young man smiled faintly. ‘‘Not so 
bad as that. But seriously, uncle, Milly 
is changed. Not so much in looks, though 
she is paler, and a trifle thinner perhaps, but 
she has lost her spirits and vivacious ways ; 
there is an occasional sparkle of the old 
manner, but more frequently she has a 
weary air, and her face often wears a list- 
less expression. You remember how en- 
ergetically she used to walk? I often told 
her she could outstrip me; but now-a-days 
I have to slacken my pace, her steps seem 
feeble. It gives me a great deal of anxiety, 
but to my questioning she always replies, 
‘I am not sick.’ My first thought on the 
receipt of your letter, saying you were in- 
tending to visit us, was that I would have 
atalk with you, and see if you could not 
suggest some remedy. I'd give anything,” 
he added impulsively, ‘*to have her again 
the Milly you used to know.” 

“She isn’t overworked?” The tone was 
interrogative. 

“Tt can’t be. Fanny, our girl, is very ca- 
pable, a treasure, my wife declares. Then 
when the children were small, we always 
kept a second girl to assist in tending them ; 
but now that baby is nearly three, Milly 
has dismissed her, saying it was an alto- 
gether unnecessary expense. As you know, 
uncle, my income is not large, yet I al- 
ways insist on Milly’s having a seamstress 
for the spring and fall sewing. She al- 
ways says ‘no,’ if I even hint at overwork.” 

“IT think I understand the symptoms,” 
returned his uncle. ‘I have seen scores of 
just such cases. But don’t let Milly know 
you have had any talk with me. I will 
use my eyes for a few days; I flatter my- 
self on one thing, in my practice. Tama 
keen observer, and often detect symptoms 
that my patients are not aware of, and 
trace them to causes that quite astonish 
them.” 

Dr. Saunders had been in town a week, 
when one morning, as he stood in the hall 
waiting while his nephew donned overcoat 
and gloves, preparatory to their down-town 
walk, the latter suddenly turned, and went 
back to the dining-room, where his wife 
still sat at the table attending to the chil- 
dren’s breakfast. 

**You said yesterday, Milly, you needed 
some shoes. Here are six dollars; I meant 
to have handed it to you last night, but 
forgot it.. Good-by once more ;” and clos- 
ing the door, he rejoined his uncle. 

The doctor was apparently buried in 
thought that morning, and the young man, 
finding him averse to talking, after a few 
attempts, gave it up, and they finished 
their walk in silence. After they had 
reached the oflice, the doctor still absorbed 
in his meditations, and his nephew had lit 
his cigar, and was glancing over the morn- 
ing paper, the former abruptly broke the 
silence. 

“*T have discovered the nature of Milly’s 
disease, John. I mistrusted it atthe time 
of our conversation. It’s quite a common 
complaint; to a practised eye there is no 
mistaking the symptoms.” 

‘“Then you really consider her diseased ?” 
and John threw down his paper. ‘I fear- 
ed I was right in so thinking.” 

‘But it is not an incurable case,” replied 
the old gentleman quickly. ‘“‘If you accept 
my counsel, I think two or three months, 
at the longest, will work a marvellous im- 
provement, if not a complete cure.” 

‘You don’t know how rejoiced I am to 
hear you say so, Uncle Nate. You have 
lifted a burden from my heart. Tell me 
the trouble, and the remedy, and I will 
spare no pains”— 

“John, how many cigars do you smoke 
a day ?” was the irrelevant rejoinder. 

‘‘Well, I generally smoke one when I 
first come to the oftice, as I am now do- 
ing,” he replied, carelessly knocking off 
the ashes, ‘ta couple after dinner; when I 
come down town evenings, I generally sol- 
ace myself with another, and sometimes do 
the same when on my way down in the 
morning. Have omitted it since I have 
had you to chat with.” 

‘Five per day,” replied the doctor, ‘‘and 
you smoke good ones; fifty cents a day, 
say?” 

“Yes, I average that.” ‘One hundred 





eighty-two dollars, fifty cents, per year,” 


continued the doctor who had been quick 
at figures asa boy. ‘Item number one,” 
marking on a slip of paper before him. 
“You always get a daily?” 

“Yes, a morning and evening.” 

“Item number two.” 

John looked as though he wondered what 
his uncle was driving at. 

‘And your periodicals?” glancing at 
several on the table. 

“The Albany Law Journal is $5 per an- 
num, the other magazine costs me $3 50.” 

‘You drink several glasses of soda daily 
in hot weather, and I see you indulge free- 
ly in oranges and bananas.” 

“Certainly.” 

‘*We will call the soda $5, and fruit, $15. 


The account stands thus: 
CHIRND ccccccccesccoccvcces $182 50 
PEE cevcceesescescocceee 18 78 
Magarimes 22.0.6. cccccress 8 50 
DE ccanerets G65 800-00 500 
ON bch h0d sa dadedinss inns 15 00 
NEE ovbdeasvcdesctees $229 78 


‘*T suppose you give your wife the same 
amount a year, above her clothing, to use 
as she pleases?” 

“I never scrimp Milly.” John’s tone 

yas a little nettled. ‘‘I am always liberal 
with her. She asked me last night for 
four dollars, for a pair of shoes. You saw 
me hand her six this morning.” 

**Yes, my boy, and it gave me the clue 
to my diagnosis. I heard her say yester- 
day, while darning Willie’s stockings, 
‘They will hardly hold together this week,’ 
and baby’s toes are sticking out of her 
shoes. ‘hat’s where the extra two dollars 
will probably go.” 

“Why didn’t she say, then, that such 
things were needed? She has never asked 
me for money and been refused.” 

**Look here, Jonathan Saunders! How 
would you like to have no means of earn- 
ing money, and go to your wife and say, 
‘Milly, I need some boots,’ and have her 
hand you eight dollars; or ‘My pants are 
getting rather shiny on the knees, do you 
think you can afford me some new ones?’ 
and have her give you ten; or ‘I really 
need some new gloves,’ and get three? 
You wouldn't stand it one week, and yet 
you have cumpelled your wife to live in 
just this position for the past ten years. 
How often does she take a street-car when 
she goes down town? Does she ever in- 
dulge in a paper or book? How many 
glasses of soda do you suppose she drank 
last season? Til warrant not one, unless 
you treated her. You have an economi- 
cal wife, John. She knows your income 
is not large—you’ve made that statement 
at. least a half dozen times in the past 
week—and she tries to satisfy her wants 
and desires with, ‘I can get along with- 
out that, or so much saved for something 
else.’ Then it is humiliating to be obliged 
to ask for money. A sensitive woman 
never gets used to it. She would often 
rather go with shabby apparel, or be un- 
comfortably clad, than ask for money for 
more, and puts it off as long as possible. 
It is not every day or every week that 
Milly says, ‘I need some money for cloth- 
ing.’ She never asks for money for any- 
thing else?” 

‘*No.” John Saunders spoke slowly. He 
was evidently thinking. 

“As though clothing was all a woman 
needed. Why should not your wife have 
food for her mind, as well as you? Why 
should she not spend, as well as you, on 
those things which tempt the appetite, 
and occasional recreation? You have shut 
her off from growth. Her individuality 
is being crushed out of her. She has no 
opportunity for gratifying the benevolent 
impulses of her nature, and they are crowd- 
ed back upon her, giving rise to vain re- 
grets and unsatisfied longings. Her life 
is bounded by narrow, straight lines. She 
is literally ‘hedged in,’ there is no getting 
out, no new path stretches before her. 
She can indulge in no day-dreams, with 
any prospect of their fulfilment. Think 
of it. A life without possibilities! Veri- 
ly, her love must surpass the love of man, 
or long ere this she would have come to de- 
spise him who has forged her chain, and set 
a limit to her mental and spiritual advance- 
ment. She was a music-teacher when 
you married her, I believe, in a little 
country town, had an income probably of 
two hundred, to spend as her judgment 
dictated. She don’t ask more than that of 
you now, to clothe herself and children. 
To spend one’s life counting pennies, and 
fingering a dollar bill, will narrow the 
noblest nature, and quench all generous 
impulses. Do you know that the majori- 
ty of women in our insane asylums are 
house-keepers?— the moneyless women, 
you may call them, the exceptions are so 
few. It is not hard work that brings 
them there. It’s the humdrum existence, 
the ‘life without an atmosphere.’ My boy, 
if it had been my good fortune, in the by- 
gone time, to win such a woman as Milly 
Barclay was, I should have been the hap- 
piest of men, and she’”’—— 

“Enough, Uncle Nate!” and Jonathan 
Saunders paced the room. ‘You haven’t 
held up before me a very enviable picture 


*No use of regrets, my dear boy,” inter- 
rupted the old gentleman, grasping his 
hand. ‘Never too late to mend. I've 
shown you the disease; now for the rem- 
edy. Part of your bill above your cloth- 
ing is—call it two hundred. Let Milly 
know she may expect fifty dollars each 
quarter for personal use, with the under- 
standing that none of it is to go for her 
own or the children’s necessary clothing, 
and watch the result.” 

Before leaving home that afternoon, 
John Saunders said to his wife, ‘**Here, 
Milly, this is for you to use as you please. 
You may expect the same amount every 
quarter. I will give you money aside from 
this for the clothing for yourself and the 


babies.”? And he placed in her hand two 
twenties andaten. Milly stood as if pet- 
rified. 


**Well?” the old gentleman’s tone was 
interrogative, as his nephew joined him 
with clouded face, and arm in arm they 
started down town. 

‘**T don’t know what to make of Milly,” 
was the reply. ‘She looked as if turned 
to stone, and didn’t say a word.” 

“And you,” rejoined his uncle, ‘*were 
patting yourself on the back, and thinking 
what a kind, generous husband you were, 
and expecting to be paid in smiles, kisses, 
and loving words. Why, man, you have 
only given her what is rightfully hers! 
In caring for the children, and your home 
comforts, she does as much toward earn- 
ing your income as you. Why should she 
thank you for her own? ‘Turned to stone! 
How would you feel to have the shackles 
stricken off at one blow, and all the possi- 
bilities of a free life looming up before 
you?” 

When Jonathan Saunders entered his 
home that evening, he found his wife so 
absorbed over a book that she did not hear 
his quiet opening of the door, and he had 
nearly reached her side before she glanced 
up. The expression of intense interest on 
her face induced the question, *‘What is 
t, Milly?” ’ 

“T am enjoying this so much,” laying 
her hand on the book in her lap. ‘I have 
been questioning for some time,” she con- 
tinued as he took a seat by her side, “if I 
had not better give up my class in Sabbath 
school. I felt that [ was not doing my 
scholars much good, and that perhaps it 
was my duty to resign, that they might 
have a more efficient teacher. After you 
left this noon, I felt at first like one ina 
dream. Then it flashed across me that 
now I could purchase Conybeare and How- 
son’s Life of St. Paul—a work I have 
wanted ever since we began studying the 
Book of Acts. I felt that it would afford 
me great assistance in preparing my les- 
sons. I had come to dread going before 
my class; but I shall not feel so to-mor- 
row. I have been greatly interested in the 
study of the lesson this afternoon, and I 
am sure have some thoughts to present 
that will be suggestive and helpful to my 
pupils. Itseemed so strange to be buying 
books,” she added with a laugh, ‘and 
then, while there, I thought of another 
book, a work on ‘The Parables,’ that I 
have often wished for. I was tempted to 
get that, too, but my conscience upbraided 
me, and it was several minutes before I 
could make it seem right; but I finally 
came away with them both.” 

‘In your music-teaching days, did you 
have that trouble with your conscience?” 

**No, indeed! if I needed anything, I 
bought it; but that was different, then I 
earned iny Own money.” 

‘Why, Milly! you earn money now. 
Aren't you keeping our house, and attend- 
ing to my comfort and the children’s? 
Half of all I have is yours.” 

‘*T know,” she replied slowly, ‘‘men fre- 
quently make that remark, but the law 
doesn’t hold it in that light. After her 
husband’s death, no matter how much she 
may have. helped to earn it, a wife can 
only claim the use of one-third; and dur- 
ing her husband’s lifetime, how many 
women have the handling of half the in- 
come, or even the say as to how it shall be 
spent? This subject always reminds me 
of the farmer boy’s lamb. ‘There was one 
given him every spring. He had the 
pleasure of calling it his, but when the 
time of sale came, the money always went 
into his father’s pocket.” 

Next morning the pastor presented the 
cause of foreign missions. As usual, Jona- 
than Saunders dropped his quarter into 
the contribution-box. For the first time 
in their married life, Milly’s hand was 
stretched out, and her husband, following 
it with his eye, saw a five dollar gold piece 
among the silver. The inward monitor 
seemed almost to speak in an audible voice : 
“She has given just what I’ve converted 
into smoke in the past fortnight ;” and for 
the first time iu his life, the question came 
to him, ‘“*Am I, a professing Christian, 
spending a hundred-fold more on selfish 
indulgence than I have ever given to bene- 
fit my fellow-men ?” 

‘Milly,’ he asked, on the way home, 
‘before we were married, did you give a 








of myself.” 


certain part of your income to the Lord?” 


‘**You know,” she replied, “I lived with 
Aunt Ruth. She had a comfortable in. 
ce me, and was entirely alone, so she of. 
fered me a home, saying my company was 
aun equivalent for board. With my musie 
class, and playing inchurch, I earned three 
hundred a year. I always put aside one- 
fourth for benevolent objects.” 

And again the voice whispered, “For ten 
years you have unnecessarily prevented 
her from following her charitable desires, 
Who can estimate out of how much moral 
and spiritual growth you have cheated 
her?” and he glanced down at the little 
woman by his side, with a strange sensa. 
tion at heart. Why didn’t she upbraid 
him for his selfishness? 

**T want to consult you, John.” Milly's 
pace was thoughtful, and her voice had a 
half hesitating tone. 

“Well, what is it, little wife?’ John’s 
voice was cheery. For weeks he had been 
rejoicing that the Milly of old was gradu- 
ally returning to his home. 

**You remember Mrs. Browning, the old 
lady who sits in the corner pew?” 

“Yes, but I have not noticed her at 
church for weeks.” 

**No, she has not been able to be out, 
she is so crippled with rheumatism. [ 
don't know how she is to get through the 
winter. I went to see her to-day, and she 
broached the subject of the Church Home, 
It seems, the people who own the house 
where she lives had the property left to 
them by a distant relative, a Mr. Morris, 
Mrs. Browning had been a nurse in his 
family for a number of years, and by the 
will she is to have the use of the rooms in 
the wing as long as she lives. A nephew 
sends her two dollars per week, and that, 
with the little she is able to earn, keeps her 
alive. But now she is unable to work, 
The owners of the place would be glad of 
the whole house, and once offered her two 
hundred dollars if she would give up 
her right to it. She thinks now of accept- 
ing their offer, and asking her nephew for 
the remaining one hundred that would be 
necessary to admit her to the Church 
Home. It would only be what he gives 
her yearly, and it would relieve him of all 
future support; but he is a poor laboring 
man, with a wife and children to care for, 
Only earns twelve dollars a week. I 
thought if you were willing, I would like 
to give Mrs. Browning fifty dollars. It 
would not only be helping her, but fifty 
dollars saved to the nephew means a good 
many comforts for the winter.” 

‘*Why, Milly, the money is yours!” 

“T know you said so, but it seems so 
strange to have money to use as I please, 
that I haven’t got used to it.” 

‘*Well, get used to it as soon as possible,” 
replied her husband. ‘I am not going to 
be your conscience-keeper; but I am in- 
terested in all your good works. Suppose 
you and I each give fifty, and let the 
nephew have his hundred for home com- 
forts. They doubtless need it.” 

“Oh, John!” and Milly clapped her 
hands. 

“It will only be,” he continued, ‘two 


cigars less daily, for the next eight 
months. Better spent in giving an old 


woman the comforts of a good home for 
the remainder of her life, than ascending 
in smoke, eh, little wife?” 

*You’ll miss your cigars, John.” 

“Granted. It will be the greatest self- 
denial I have ever practised in my life; 
but [ can’t have you doing all the benevo- 
lence for the family. Besides, I have about 
come to the conclusion that I am not pro- 
moting my highest good in spending so 
much on a selfish gratification.” And 
Milly, sensible woman, passed no com- 
ment. 

“T'm in a hurry to tell Mrs. Browning, 
John. She will say, ‘I knew the Lord 
would provide.’ I will go now, so as to 
walk down with you.” 

“Do you know. Milly,” her husband re 
marked, as she tripped along by his side, 
“you are growing young? You walk as 
though you had some life. I can almost 
imagine we have gone back to the days 
when we wandered through the woods at 
Boynton together.” 

‘Happiness gives one wings,”’ was the 
reply. “‘t have so many plans for this 
new year, there are such possibilities 
opening out before me, my life seems Ss? 
full, I am just bubbling over.” 

Jonathan’s mental comment was: 
‘““Many thanks, Uncle Nate. You gave 
me heroic treatment; it was a hard dose 
to swallow, but the result is immeasul 
able.” 

Jonathan threw down his paper with the 
remark, “If we could afford it, I should 
have procured tickets for to-night; Patt! 
sings. I was tempted to, but finally con 
cluded it would not do. We must all 
leave town during my coming vacation. 
cannot leave you and the children her 
through the hot weather, as I was obli 
tolastsummer. I have been thinking tha’ 
by being a little more saving than I us 
ally am, we could all go away for a coup! 
of weeks at least.” 





For answer, his wife slipped two bits of 
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pasteboard into his hand. “You are so 
fond of music, Jobn, and it being your 
birthday, I thought I could afford the treat ; 
and now, I want to tell you my plan for 
the summer. I know a delightful country 
spot, with a good stream for trout. where 
you can angle to your heart’s content; a 
roomy, airy farmhouse, whose mistress is 
the acme of cooks, who keeps Jerseys, and 
we can have whipped cream and berries 
morning, noon and night, if we choose; 
where we shall sleep on cool linen sheets 
that have lain in bureau drawers between 
little bags of lavender; where we shall 
bathe in the freshest and softest of spring 
water. Then there is a group of shady 
elms, where you can swing in the ham- 
mock on sultry afternoons, while I read 
you ‘Lorna Doone;’ and all this to be 
had for twelve dollars a week. My quar- 
ter’s allowance will cover the four weeks. 
The mistress of the manse wrote me eight, 
saying she would charge nothing for the 
children, she would be glad to have the 
silence of the old house broken by their 
merry voices; but of course I could not 
consent, and we compromised at twelve. 
We can all stay there two weeks, and then, 
while the children and I remain, you can 
take that trip through Canada that you 
have been so desirous of doing.” 

**Well planned, my dear wife, you hold 
out an enticing picture; but let me add to 
it. After two weeks we will send for 
Fanny. A breath of country air won't 
hurt her, and we can safely trust the chil- 
dren to her care. You would enjoy that 
northern trip as well as I, and how much 
pleasanter to take it together!” 
oo 


WOMAN A DISTURBING ELEMENT. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The disturbing element in the political 
campaign of 1884is woman. All elements 
grow and strengthen upon what they feed, 
and the wide discussion provoked by the 
action of prominent women on political 
questions is proving a most generous and 
nutritious diet. The issuing of the An- 
thony-Stanton manifesto was like the fir- 
ing upon Fort Sumter. Many a woman 
who would have watched the conflict from 
afar and made no sign of the deep interest 
she felt, is now impelled to seize her pen 
and come to the front, moved by a sense 
of the injustice or inconsistency or non- 
necessity of the advice so gratuitously be- 
stowed. While not at all in sympathy 
with this advice nor in the least inclined 
to follow it, I yet rejoice most heartily that 
it has been cast like bread upon the turbu- 
lent waters of public opinion. It will re- 
turn—nay, it is already returning—in the 
increased interest awakened in all direc- 
tions. 

It is natural for strong minds to have 
strong preferences. It is human nature to 
seek to engraft our preferences upon other 
minds and to influence them in the same 
direction. No reasonable person can ob- 
ject to this; but one may be pardoned if 
she demands consistent action in this di- 
rection on the part of those who seek to 
become leaders and rulers of the people— 
particularly of that portion of God's crea- 
tures who would be ‘‘people,”’ if they had 
not been born women. Mrs. Foster and 
Mrs. Gougar of the West have joined the 
leaders who give their allegiance to the 
Republican party. Mrs. Foster says in one 
sentence, that having been expressly chos- 
en for the work in which she is engaged, she 
realizes that she must keep herself utterly 
free from partisanship, and in the next she 
warnily espouses the cause and endorses 
the candidate of the Repubiican party. 
The lawyer forgot her logic and the wom- 
an her consistency in this action. Mrs. 
Gougar repudiates the Prohibition party 
because it remanded woman suffrage to a 
secondary place in its affections, and works 
with all her brilliant powers for the sue- 
cess of the Republican party, which utterly 
and entirely ignored that cause. The only 
live issue in the Republican platform is the 
sheep—their interests being in the estima- 
tion of the astute Republican politicians of 
far greater importance than the interest of 
American wives and mothers. Now all 
this may be consistent, but it has not that 
look viewed through a common-sense tel- 
escope. Leaders in any movement should 
be well-balanced and clear-sighted. Ifthe 
blind lead the blind, both will fall into the 
ditch. Women have been trying to climb 
out of that ditch of political degradation— 
lo! these many years. 

While on the subject, we should like to 
ask some one who knows to state briefly 
and explicitly just what the Republican 
party has done for the suffrage cause, or 
for women, to merit their undying grati- 
tude and clinging devotion. For twenty- 


five years this party has held absolute ' 


power, and the political status of woman 
remains unchanged. Slavery has been 
abolished, the ballot granted to the negro, 
& great many brave and righteous things 
have been done, but women still are classed 
with idiots, criminals, and paupers—are 
still placed below the negro, the ignorant 
foreigner, and the brutal wayside tramp. 
They are still taxed and governed without 





their consent, swindled by unjust probate 
laws, and subjected to all the burdens of 
citizenship while persistently refused its. 
benefits. This is the work of the Repub- 
lican party—the result of its “‘colossal 
statesmanship” for a quarter of a century. 
It has had both opportunity and ability to 
grant justice to women as well as to the 
negro, but it has done absolutely nothing. 
Is it for this that women are urged to grat- 
itude and faithfulness? It is true that the 
professions are open to women, and many 
othér avenues of labor which were closed 
to them twenty-five years ago, but we do 
not owe this improvement to the influence 
of any political party. We owe it to the 
tireless efforts, the persistent determina- 
tion, of the women themselves ; to years of 
ceaseless labor of voice and pen and purse 
by such women as Lucy Stone, Miss An- 
thony, and hosts of others equally true and 
faithful. Place the credit where it is due; 
that certainly is not with a political party 
which has given nothing but brilliant 
promises and spasmodic assurances. 

No cause can thrive or ever reach suc- 
cess on mere assurances. After twenty- 
five years of weary waiting, with nothing 
to show for their patience and their trust, 
women may be pardoned if they question 
the good intentions of this party and turn 
elsewhere for help. What the Republican 
party has elected to do during its long 
reign, that it has done. Whatever it has 
been in earnest about, it has succeeded in; 
but woman suffrage has not been one of 
these things, and the women owe the Re- 
publicans no debt of gratiude or vows of 
allegiance. L. M. LATHAM. 

Marion, Iowa. 


WOMEN 


oe 


IN POLITICS. 


Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, of Quincey, has 
addressed the following spirited letter to 
the N. Y. Nation: 


As a constant reader of the Nation, and 
one who, if not *ta political woman,” is a 
woman deeply interested in politics and 
somewhat identified with the woman suf- 
frage movement, I beg leave to make a 
few comments on your editorial of the 11th 
inst., entitled ‘*'lhe Political Women in the 
Canvass.” Like many other women inter- 
ested in the suffrage cause, I have been 
considerably mortified by the want of 
moral perspective shown during the pres- 
ent canvass by some of our most respected 
leaders, and | deprecate the present posi- 
tion of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

But the editorial of the Nation, while 
just in some of its criticisms, draws sever- 
al very unwarrantable inferences. There 
is no reason to suppose that most women, 
or even most women ‘suffragists,” favor 
the election of Mr. Blaine, and thereby ex- 
hibit their want of judgment in politics and 
their untitness for political rights. Many 
women have been led to advocate woman 
suffrage because they believe in prohibit- 
ory liquor laws ; and these, as well as many 
not interested in woman suffrage, would be 
glad to secure votes for Mr. St. John. Set- 
ting these aside, if women take their opin- 
ions from men, anc. if the political expec- 
tations of the Nation are well founded and 
Mr. Cleveland is likely to be elected, is it 
not probable thac more women are in favor 
of his election than of Mr. Blaine’s? Also, 
if women’s views are derived from the men 
with whom they are associated, are not 
their estimates of relative vaiues in morals 
likely to be about as correct as those of 
men? 

But if the necessary qualifications for 
the franchise include even an elementary 
knowledge of all important political sub- 
jects, and a full appreciation of the value 
of strict probity in public life, where shall 
the rank and file of our voters be found? 
Among some millions of male voters. a 
few thousands are really politically inde- 
pendent, a few hundreds are politically 
well-educated. Among some thousands of 
women who aspire to become voters, a 
fairly proportionate number are equally 
independent, and are striving to become 
equally educated. Their opportunities for 
normal education are not even now equal to 
those of men, but political education im- 
plies something more than can be attained 
by the study of books or newspapers. Only 
through discussion and the sense of respon- 
sibility for political action are most men 
led to value the political knowledge which 
comes by reading and study. And, with- 
out the right of suffrage, women do not 
feel much responsibility, nor have they 
many opportunities for discussion. 

Objecting, then, to woman suffrage be- 
cause women now are not, as a rule, well 
informed or independent in politics, is like 
objecting to people’s going into the water 
because they do not know how to swim. 
But women cannot be prevented from hav- 
ing an influence in the formation of public 
opinion, and even a direct influence upon 
votes. It therefore seems best to the pres- 
ent writer that they should be educated in 
politics and thus in morals ona large scale, 
and also, that men’s political education 
should be advanced by the great impulse 
it would receive from a common study of 
public affairs by men and women together 

In the meantime it is to be remembered 
that we do not *‘claim” that a woman by 
wishing or working for the right of suf- 
frage becomes herself an example of all 
the benefits to be derived in the future from 
a possession of that right by the whole 
sex. As one representative of the discon- 
tented sisterhood who will ‘clamor for 
their rights,” I grant at once that we are, 
compared to what we might be, ignorant 
and narrow-minded. But what is the duty 
of the Nation in the premises? Will not 
wider liberty and greater opportunity tend 
to enlarge and enlighten our minds? A 
high-minded paper may indulge in oe- 
casional ridicule of those with whom it dif- 
fers, but a continual belittling of the wom- 





an’s-rights movement, which has accom- 
lished so much in the improvement of the 
egal condition of women and been sup- 
ported by so many persons of the highest 
ability, simply lowers the tone of the Na- 
tion. ADELAIDE A, CLAFLIN. 
Quincy, Mass., Sept. 13, 1884. 


The N. Y. Nation writhes a little under 
the well-merited castigation, and com- 
ments as follows: 


[There was, in the article referred to, no 
inference drawn that ‘*most women” or 
“even most women ‘suffragists,’ favor the 
election of Mr. Blaine,” or anything like 
it. We expressed no opinion on the matter 
whatever. What we said was, that many 
correspondents drew from the utterances 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL inferences **un- 
favorable to the extension of the franchise 
to women.” We then proceeded to repro- 
duce these utterances and comment on 
them, avd pointed out that the editor had 
done, apropos of Blaine’s candidacy, ‘the 
very thing which mocking men say that 
female voters will always do—go to some 
man whom they like, to tell them which is 
the right side.” In fact, the article was 
wholly a criticism of the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL and its editor, and was not in any 
sense an article on female suffrage or wom- 
en in general. Our correspondent’s con- 
cluding observations, as to “‘the duty of 
the Nation in the premises,” strike us as 
highly irrelevant. The premises are the 
WoOMAN’s JOURNAL article on Cleveland 
and Blaine. In these we have done our 
whole duty. Of course, ‘*no high-minded 
journal ought to continually belittle” any- 
thing, but we do not know of any high- 
minded journal that has done so.—Ep. Na- 
TION. | 








WHEN you feel blue and your back aches, and 
your head feels heavy, and you wake unrefreshed 
in the morning, and your bowels are sluggish or 
costive, you need Kidney-Wort. It is nature’s 
great remedy and never fails to relieve all cases 
of Diseased Kidneys, Torpid Liver, Constipation, 
Malaria, Piles, Rheumatism, &c. It operates 
simultaneously on the Kidneys, Liver and 
Bowels, strengthening them and restoring healthy 
action. Put up in both dry and liquid form. 
Sold by all druggists. 
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Every day adds to the great amount of evi- 
dence as to the curative powers of Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. Letters are continually being received 
from all sections of the country, telling of bene- 
tits derived from this great medicine. It is un- 
equalled for general debility, and as a blood 
purifier, expelling every trace of scrofula or other 


impurity. Now is the time to take it. Made - | 
C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all 
druggists. 








UNION UNDER-GARMENTS, 


In Woot and Merino, 
with finished SEAM; 
superior to all others 
in the market; made 
of the best material; 
elastic-ribbed fabric, 
and warranted to fit. 


Sample and price 
list sent free. 


MISS C. BATES, 
129 Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office 1% Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, ete. Investment Securi- 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston dafe Deposit and 
Trust Co. ; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves 
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garments are made from ribbed 
fabrics of all Wool, in White 
and Scarlet; from Wool and 
Cotton, mixed, and from all 
Cotton. 

Warranted best quality of 
Material, Perfection of Fit, 
Workmanship and unusual du- 
rability. 

Descriptive Circular, Price 
List, &c., will be sent on receipt 
of address and 2-cent stamp, 

The genuine ‘Alpha’ gar 
ment can be procured only of 
the Patentee and Manu- 
facturer, 


MRS. SUSAN T. CONVERSE, 


Woburn, Mass. 
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we BEST THING KNOWN rx 
WASHING“*BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
MAZ- 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP A 


INGLY, and gives universal sat 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 





The Great Instruction Book ! 


RICHARDSON’S 


NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


This wonderful book continues to sell immense- 
ly, and among others of fine quality may fairly 
be termed the LEADER, having had more years of 
continued large sales, having been repeatedly 
corrected until it may be said to be literally with- 
out fault, having been enlarged and improved 
where possible, having been for years and years 
the favorite of eminent teachers who have used 
it, and having been most profitable to the pub- 
lishers and to the widow of the compiler, the 
copyright alone amounting to more than $90,000. 


Price of Richardson’s New Method for 
the Pianoforte, $3 00. 


Mailed, post free, for above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


‘tA veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman’s duties,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


+ $ 25 
100 


New cheap edition, paper binding ar) 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


Bent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
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THE GREAT CHINA TEA 


nee ae to those forming clubs for the sale 
of their TEAS and COFFERS, Dinner, Tea 
Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. WHITE TEA 
SETS of 46 and CITE with $10 & $12 orders. 
DECORATED TEA SETS of 444 56 

with $15 and $18 orders. STEM WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Setsof 44pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 














210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. ° 





IF YOO ARE SICK OR WELL, 


READ 


THIS! 


The same results can be obtained outside of the Free Hospital otf 
Seventy Beds for Infants and Women with Chronic Diseases, establish- 
ed and supported by the Murdock Liquid Food Co., Boston, as in it. 
Confirmed by cases that we extract from Essays read before the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, at Richmond, Va., and Washington, D. C., 
1884, and the American Institute of Homeopathy, at Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Deer Park, Md., 1884, and on its value in Cholera Infantum, 
from the New England Medical Gazette. 


Any Physician who bas a case that will not yield to treatment can have a Bed as- 
signed, and can treat the patient daily if he wishes to. Contagious cases not admitted 


Mothers, remember this: If your Baby does not thrive, do not change 
its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Murdock’s Liquid Food at each feeding, 
and take yourself four times daily one teaspoon to a tablespoon. Ask 
vour Druggist for pamphlet containing the above Essays. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence: 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Street. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4. P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 
‘ 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIKLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 

Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu- 
Jars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


Kingston Women’s Medical College, 


(In affiliation with Queen’s University,) 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO, 

Sir R. J. CARTWRIGHT, Chairman of Board; M. 
LAVELL, President of Faculty. Twelve depart- 
ments, with highly competent professor to each, in- 
cluding lady graduate in Chair of Anatomy. 
Graduated three ladies at April Convocation. Col- 
lege opens Oct. 2d next, with first, second, third and 
fourth year classee. Annual Calendar may be had 
from A. P. KNIGHT, Registrar. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es. 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her ‘Retreat’ at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the fall 
and winter months can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual, 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 

Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens ite 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
Nay for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 East Broadway, South Boston 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin “-* and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo. was une of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three yeurs’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


“i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 




















Boston, Mass 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The req ‘or admission, the course of study, 
and the Seats for graduation fully equal to con- 
quem colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. At bree 

years graded cours? of instruction is given during 

Winter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

CHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. i | minutes from Broad Street p= Ang 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Pre ratory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, apply early to ensure admission. ‘or cata- 
logue and iculars, address EDWARD H. 
a “mg A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

o» Pa. 

















NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN. 


No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (Twenty -second year) 
will commence October 2, 1884, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large daily 
clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and the 
WARD'S ISLAND HOMCZOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
(weekly) are open for all students. For further par- 
ticulars and circular, address 


Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 





219 West 23d St., New York City. 











CAPE COD WORK.---No. 2. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Sept. 10, we set out to keep’ our ap- 
pointment in Yarmouthport. We had for 
two weeks been hearing of the “coldness” 
for which the people of this old town were 
noted. We did not expect to see it, but 
were a little anxious. ‘That day she had not 
lost one iota of her old prestige. Day and 
night were in league determined to help 
her. One of the hottest days in summer 
was followed by lowering clouds in the 
evening, and from eight o’clock flashes of 
lightning told the audience that the storm 
might burst upon us at any moment. It 
is hard for an audience to be enthusiastic 
under such conditions, so our judgment of 
the Yarmouthport people must be re- 
served. One hundred people were there, 
but the hall was so large, and they sat so 
near the door, ready to run, apparently, at 
the first crash, that we could not see the 
expression of their faces; our Only way 
of judging of the success of our work was 
in the quiet and close attention paid 
throughout the evening. Should we visit 
the place again, we were assured of a much 
larger audience. 

The next evening over two hundred fill- 
ed the neat little hall in West Dennis. 
This was one of our best towns. Among 
those who united with the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association were two 
ex-Representatives, one of whom spoke, 
also, for us. Cape Cod last year had but 
one Representative opposed to us in the 
Legislature, Meltiah Gifford, of Falmouth. 
He will never again vote with the ‘*noes,” 
for we read last week of his death. “If 
you could only show the world,” said one 
to us, ‘that that ‘no’ was the cause of his 
death, you would have won our cause.” 
But, alas! the suffragists are taken, too. 
Just before the vote in the Legislature, one 
of our supporters died. I remember having 
looked over the long list of opponents, 
and rebelling because he was not one of 
our helpers. But we would not have 
our opponents die; we would have them 
all live long enough to see our cause tri- 
umphant, and the folly of their opposi- 
tion. In West Dennis we met our only 
opponent. Remonstrants were always in- 
vited to speak. This evening a young 
man about thirty years of age, standing 
back by the door, spoke out: ‘‘I’m opposed 
to it, and I’ve always been.” Hands were 
laid on him, and he was taken out. We 
saw why he might be opposed. He was 
drunk. He feared the ballot in the hands 
of woman would break his bottle. 

The ministers favored our cause. We 
found one, who was supplying a pulpit. in 
favor of temperance suffrage, but other- 
wise opposed. “My wife,” he said, 
‘twould have to read the newspapers if she 
voted, and she hasn’t time to.” His next 
remark was an attempt to take an illustra- 
tion from the barnyard fowl. ‘*There must 
be a leader, one who should be obeyed in 
an emergency. Would you have a hen 
go ahead and the rooster follow with his 
tail down?” We could hardly keep from 
laughing aloud, for my friend Rev. Annie 
Shaw had just been reciting to Relief 
Paine, a lady friend, and me this same 
argument, which he had made to her one 
year previous. 

I called upon Miss Paine twice while 
there, a woman unable to move any part 
of her body but her head and hands. Her 
name, ‘Relief Paine,” would mock an or- 
dinary mortal, for she has been in this con- 
dition for twenty-two years, and has not in 
this time known what it is to be without 
pain. Her face is so calm and her brain so 
strong that it is like a benediction to have 
her before vou. 

Sept. 13, Miss Crowell and I visited five 
towns, and found two large enough to 
make it profitable to appoint meetings for 
the week following,—West Harwich and 
Harwich Centre. The number and inter- 
est shown were good in both places. In 
Harwich Centre wefound some old anti- 
slavery people who had entertained Lucy 
Stone after she had quieted the mob 
(standing upon a stump to address them), 
about thirty years ago. They were now 
just as ready to extend the hospitality of 
their houses to advocates of woman’s 
equality. 

‘The majority of the people on the ‘*Cape” 
are young women and widows, wives of 
sea-captains, — most of them well-to-do, 
living on their incomes, paying their taxes 
to have a few men (often with no property 
at all) say what shall be done with their 
tax money. The property of these rich 
widows is looked at with hungry eyes. A 
laughable circumstance was told me in 
this connection: A poor, gray-haired, sick 
old man came down from the poorhouse 
and, timidly entering the back door, called 
for Mrs. X who has one of the best 
houses on the Cape. This despondent old 
gentleman proposed to her, while her 
daughters were in the next room with 
their handkerchiefs crammed into their 
mouths to smother the mirth which would 
burst forth. The poor old man said he 
had been ‘a-plannin’ of it for nigh onto 
two year; he hardly dast to do it, but be- 
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in’ as he had relieved his mind, he would 
feel better.” He said he *’sposed he 
couldn’t do much then, but he thought by 
spring he would be able to go about and 
do the chores.” ‘The conceit of some peo- 
ple! I suppose the men who vote away 
her taxes would laugh at the aged 
wooer, but they are just as great beggars. 
Every year they ask for and take a part of 
her property. and do not even have the 
politeness of the pauper, and say “by 
your leave.” Cora Scott Ponb. 


a = 


THE PEOPLE’S PARTY FOR WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


Three great meetings were held in Bos- 
ton last Friday week, to ratify the nom- 
inations of the People’s party. Both Fan- 
euil Hall and ‘Tremont Temple were inca- 
pable of holding the crowds that gathered, 
and a third overflow meeting was extem- 
porized in the Meionaon. Over 5000 per- 
sons are said to have sought admittance. 

At Faneuil Hall the scene was a striking 
one. Floor and galleries and platform were 
packed. Conspicuous among the gentlemen 
sat several ladies, among whom were Mrs. 
Lydia M. Warner, Mrs. Julia Crafts Smith, 
and Mrs. Theodore 8. Savage. There also 
sat on the platform Mr. Theodore S. Sav- 
age, of Malden, who had in his care an 
historic drum which was presented to Gen. 
Butler immediately upon his arrival. This 
drum was used in the war of 1812, at the 
battle of New Orleans. For the past fifty 
years it has been in the possession of the 
family of ‘Theodore 8. Savage, of Malden. 
Prior to 1850 it was in the custody of the 
Savage family in Anson, Me. The present- 
ation address was made by Mrs. Lydia M. 
Warner, who spoke eloquently and to 
the point. The presentation tableau was 
very affecting. Gen. Butler made a fitting 
response. Ornamenting the front of the 
platform was a large and elegant floral 
horseshoe, elevated upon a standard of 
flowers. This also was presented to Gen. 
Butler by Mrs. Julia Crafts Smith. 

Mr. John Galvin said: 


Fellow-citizens,—I am pleased to see here 
to-night such a gathering of friends of the 
People’s party in this historic hall. its 
walls emblazoned with the portraits of the 
patriots of our country, and with a new 
charm added to their lustre by the pres- 
ence among them of the immortal Phillips. 
[Applause.] [bid you a most cordial wel- 
come in the name of the People’s party. 
[Renewed applause.] . . , I have now the 
honor to introduce to you Mr. Joseph H. 
O'Neil, of Boston, as your president for 
this evening. 


Mr. J. H. O'Neil then came forward, and 
after a burst of cheering, said: 


Fellow-Citizens, — Permit me to thank 
you first, for your kind greeting. A little 
over a month ago a meeting was held in 
this hall—I think the date was the 9th of 
August—to ratify what were termed the 
Democratic nominees. Now, you cannot 
travel a square foot of the United States 
without finding there a friend of Gen. But- 
ler [applause], and they cannot hold a 
ratification meeting in Boston, no matter 
whom to endorse, without the friends of 
Gen. Butler being theretoo. It is said that 
any man who has voted for Gen. Butler is 
either bought or intimidated. But we know 
that, if the intimidation is anywhere, it is 
on the other side. ‘The Democratic party 
has control of offices even here in the city 
of Boston. The People’s party have no 
offices, hold none, and can give none. How, 
then, can they intimidate? [Applause.] 
Men who come here to-night come because 
they believe they represent the true Demo- 
cratic spirit. They come without fear or 
favor. They come here to express their 
satisfaction that one man, at least, has the 
pluck and courage and hanesty to stand up 
before the whole of the United States, be- 
fore the press, before the two old parties, 
before all the corporate powers and all the 
monopolies in the land, and defy them and 
say, ‘I will stand for the people.” [Loud 
cheers. | 

At this moment Gen. Butler ascended to 
the platform and received the most enthu- 
siastic welcome, cheering being*prolonged 
for several minutes. On its subsiding, 
Mrs. Lydia M. Warner came forward to 
formally present the people’s candidate for 
President a drum used at the battle of New 
Orleans, now beaten by Mr. Theodore 8S. 
Savage, of Malden, the fifer being Mr. Eben 
Campbell, of Boston. She spoke as fol- 
lows: 


I have been requested, sir. to present to 
you a drum used to inspire the troops at 
the battle of New Orleans, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Jackson. The full history 
of this drum will be sent you, sir, hereaf- 
ter, and we ask your acceptance of this old 
relic of the past as the worthy successor of 
Andrew Jackson, not only as the second 
hero of New Orleans, but as the friend of 
the people and the foe to monopolies and 
class privileges. 

Andrew Jackson sounds the drum. 
*Tis the patriot call 

Bids the thronging thousands come, 
Packing Faneuil Hall. 

Sound the fife, beat the drum; 

Let the thronging thousands come. 
Butler speaks at freedom’s call 

For the workers, men of toil. 
Open wide old Faneuil Hall. 


Gen. Butler, in reply, said: 

I thank you very much for this old relic 
of the past history of our country, especial- 
ly of that most glorious of all battles—the 
battle of New Orleans, under Andrew Jack- 
son [Applause.] He conquered the British 
troops, then even the conquerors of Na- 
poleon, but he afterward fought a greater 








and a nobler battle. He battled with mo- 
nopoly. [Applause.] He crushed what 
was overriding the liberties of the people, 
and taught how the executive should ad- 
minister the laws of the United States, and 
he will be long remembered in the hearts 
of his fellow-countrymen for that. his most 
noble achievement. [Applause.] Would 
that [ could for a moment believe myself 
worthy of this tribute in the name in which 
itis given. For me the drum and fife mu- 
sic under which our comrades of the war 
of the rebellion fought, is an old sound that 
awakens memories which almost unman 
me. I have heard it on many a field where 
my dead comrades lay. I have heard the 
inspiring notes of the shrill fife and the 
regular beat of the drum which spoke of 
battles won, and you can well imagine, 
madam, how much I am touched by this 
gift, which shall ever be treasured among 
my most precious relics and remembran- 
ces; and I hope that your expectations 
and your hopes, so kindly expressed to me, 
will find fruition hereafter in devotion to 
the cause of the people, which shall at last 
make me worthy of what you have done. 
[Loud and prolonged cheers. ] 


Mrs. Dr. Julia Crafts Smith then stepped 
to the front of the platform, and presented 
Gen. Butler with a beautiful florai wreath 
in the shape of a horseshoe, the gift of 
women of Massachusetts. In making the 
presentation she said: 


This is offered that it may represent to 
you the esteem of the women of the Peo- 
nle’s party, and that while you are energiz- 
foe men, and making them feel their man- 
hood and the duty that they owe to the 
politics of their country, you may not for- 
get the women whotry to be your helpers, 
although feeble, and may represent them 
in such a manner that we may feel that we, 
too, can have the benefit that follows to 
our brothers, husbands, and _ fathers 
through the People’s party. 

Gen Butler replied to the address as fol- 
lows: 

Madam,—I thank you for this most beau- 
tiful gift of kind remembrance from the 
women of Massachusetts, and I take leave 
to assure you that on the question of equal 
rights and suffrages of all the citizens of 
the United States without any distinction of 
sex, I have been for years pledged. When 
the sister and the wife and the mother go 
to the polls, then, indeed, shall the whole 
country rejoice in the new force that will 
be given to the people’s rights, and the 
new power that shall crush out all the peo- 
ple’s wrongs. [Loud cheers. } 


The chairman then briefly introduced 
Gen. Butler, who said: 


You have witnessed with me, and, I 
trust, with the same emotions of pleasure, 
what I have received from these very kind 
friends. I ~m free to say that I did not 
quite understand, as I, came on the plat- 
form, what was the meaning of the tune 
that was being played on the drum and 
with the shrill fife. [ have not a very good 
ear for music [laughter], and there was a 
saying in my army that | did not know but 
two tunes—one was ** Yankee Doodle,” and 
the other was not. [Loud laughter.] I 
now learn from my friend, who is a mu- 
sician, that the tune was ‘*The Girl I Left 
Behind Me” [applause and laughter], and 
I suppose that was the closest emblematic- 
al music that the musicians could find to 
represent the two old parties I have left 
behind me. [Immense merriment and ap- 
plause. ] 

At the Tremont Temple meeting, later in 
the evening, Gen. Butler began his speech 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Friends, and Fellow-Citi- 
zens,—I think it is a duty which [ owe you 
that you should know what these (point- 
ing to a huge floral horseshoe and a drum 
which had been placed on the platform) 
mean. This was a drum borne by a Massa- 
chusetts man at the battle of New Orleans, 
and its music inspired the troops of An- 
drew Jackson to march to victory. The 
drummer who bore the drum is ninety-six 
years old, and he and his family have caus- 
ed this to be sent to me as a present. 
[Cheers.] I showed it at Faneuil Hall to- 
night, and I am proud of it, and have 
brought it here to show you. [Cheers.] 
This is a floral tribute presented to me by 
a lady who said that she wished that it 
might remind me that in founding the Peo- 
ple’s party, the sisters, mothers, wives, and 
daughters of the laboring men need the 
ballot for their protection as well as the 
rest of the people. [Cheers.] I am proud 
also of that floral offering. Now. my 
friends, this campaign has been conducted 
thus far, on the part of the old parties, with 
shameless pictures and senseless carica- 
tures, so witless and hideous that they are 
worse than those miserable valentines that 
used to be sent through the post, until they 
so disgusted people that one of the most 
beautiful customs has been practically done 
away with, and there is no protection 
against it, no matter what aged mother sees 
them, and believes, in her grief, that her son 
is despised of all the world, when perhaps 
at that very time he is the most honored of 
all the world. No matter if the wife blush- 
es because her husband’s character is as- 
sailed with the utmost malignity. and she 
shrinks away because. being the wife of a 
candidate, she fears her turn may come. 
Is this to be the weapon which shall de- 
cide who shall govern this country? [Ap- 
plause and a voice, ‘‘No.”’] Will you per- 
mit that question to be answered in that 
way?... The platform of the People’s 
party cau be remembered by every one of 
the people. and can be remembered in a 
moment. Long pages of writing do not 
make it plain. Let me state it as a golden 
guide for us all: Equal rights, equal 
powers, equal burdens, and equal privil- 
eges to all citizens under the law. [Loud 
cheers. } 








Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


rae (eighteenth) school-year begins September 
23, 1884. 
' Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





BRUSSELS CARPETING. 


Having an extensive wholesale business at our New York branch, as well as at our 
Boston Store, it becomes necessary for us to show a much greater number of Patterns 


than any retail house can afford to carry. 


Our relations with the manufacturers are such that we can secure the best designs 
for our own exclusive use, as well as to give us the goods at the lowest value. 


We are now showing 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 
LOWELL AND BIGELOW BRUSSELS. 


and many other standard domestic makes. 
the quality we sell. 


Our prices are as low as is consistent with 


b@™ Special Contracts made in Carpeting Churches, Steamboats, 
Schools, Lodge Rooms, and Public Buildings. 


3@™ Those in search of low and medium-price Carpets should examine our 


Marked-Down Standard Brussels. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO,, 
558 and 560 Washington Street, Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
For Sale—A good second-hand Safe, price Fifty 
Dollars. Enquire at this office, 





Crab Apple and Apple Jellies, 25 cents per half- 
pint glass; 20 cents per third-pint. Money refunded 
if the Jelly is not good. M. L. WHITcHer, South 
Ryegate, Vt. 





For Your Children.—Subscribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H. L. HastTines, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





A Reliable Dressmaker who fits by the Taylor 
System would like a few engagements by the day, or 
would do the fitting for a first-class dressmaker. 
Address M. J. Harrow, 104 Cambridge 8t., Charles- 
town. 





A Lady, twenty-nine years of age, would like a 
situation as travelling companion, and if desired would 
aasist in the care of children. References exchanged. 
Address, “O. W. G.,” P. O. Box 178, Newburyport, 
Mass. 





Miss Maria K. Chadwick will give instuction in 
Elocution and Physical Culture, to classes or private 

upils. References; Prof. C. W. Emerson, Principal 
eenece School of Oratory; Mr. Sylvester Brown, ex- 
Superintendent of Schools, Quincy, Mass., and others, 
Address, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


LADIES 


Can have thei Hats and Bonnets cleansed or colored, 
and made into the latest Fall Styles, at 
STORER’S BLEACHERY, 

673 Washington Street. head of Reach Street, or at 
Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, 

near Temple Place. 








AUTUMN 
OVERCOATS! 


We offer Ready-made Light - weight 
Overcoats of the grade manufactured and 
sold by our house for many years. They 
substitute for Custom-made Goods, from 
which they cannot be distinguished, and 
are sold much cheaper. Some varieties, 
made up from choice domestic goods, and 
trimmed and finished with the same care 
that is given to all our productions, are 
sold as low as from $1200 to $18 00. 
Other lots, from more costly foreign piece 
goods, with silk or satin linings, range 
from $20 0) to $3000, The stock will be 
kept full and complete by renewals from 
our own workshops throughout the season. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & 60,, 


400 Washington Street, Boston. 
112 Westminster St., Providence. 





A LADY 


Having superior advantages for fall and winter 
shopping in New York will purchase for stores, 
also for ladies and families living at a distance, 
dress goods, millinery, hair goods, furniture,car- 
pets, upholstery, silver-plate, etc., at New York 
City prices. Special attention given to the selec- 
tion of cloths, silks, velvets, laces, trimmings, and 
all that pertains to ladies’ wearing apparel. No 
commission on goods purchased; a charge of 25 
or 50 cents made for personal services. Special 
arrangements made with stores. 

Address, inclosing stamp for reply, 

Miss M. E. BELL, 
Post Office Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs. 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F: t Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream,5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents.f All theluxuries and delicacies 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF BAYARD 
TAYLOR. 


By Marre Hansen-Tayior and Horace E. Scevp. 
DER. With three portraits of Mr. Taylor, and other 
illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $400; half calf, 
$8 00. 

The career of Bayard Taylor is one of the most re- 
markable in American history. A famous traveller 
and writer of books of travel, a successful novelist, a 
critic of unusual ability and discrimination, a poet 
whose great and varied achievements the world does 
not even yet justly appreciate, and a diplomatist—the 
story of his life as told in these volumes is of singular 
interest. 


A WONDER BOOK for GIRLS and BOYS. 


By NaTHaNiEL Hawtuorne. Holiday Edition, 
With illustrations by F. 8. Cuurcn. 1 vol. 4to, 
beautifully printed and bound, #2 00. 


SOME HERETICS OF YESTERDAY. 
By 8. E. Herrick, D. D. Crown 8vo, $1 50. 

ConTENTS;: Tauler and the Mystics; Wicklif; John 
Huss; Savonarola; Latimer; Cranmer; Melancthon; 
Knox; Calvin; Coligny; William Brewster; John 
Wesley. 

A scholarly yet popular book on the great religious 
reformers from the fourteenth century to the nine. 
teenth. Taking them in chronological order, Dr. 
Herrick describes the men, their characters, their 
opinions, and their work, in connection with the social 
and religious life of their times. 


THE DESTINY OF MAN, VIEWED IN 
THE LIGHT OF HIS ORIGIN. 


By Joun Fiske, author of “Outlines of Cosmic Phil- 
osophy,” “Excursions of an Evolutionist,” ete. 
$1.00. 

This little volume treats a great theme in a noble and 
adequate manner. The reverent spirit of the book, the 
wide range of illustration, the remarkable lucidity of 
thought and style, and the noble eloquence that 
characterizes it, give it peculiar value and interest. 


THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Myths and Folk-Lore of the Micmac, Passamaquoddy, 
and Penobscot Tribes. By CHARLES G. LELAND, 
author of “The Gypsies,”’ etc. With Illustrations 
from Designs scraped upon birch bark by an Indian. 
12mo, $2.00. 

Mr. Leland has succeeded in procuring directly from 
the Indians of Maine, and from other sources, a large 
number of exceedingly interesting legends common to 
the several branches of the Algonquin Tribes. 


THE VIKING BODLEYS. 
By Horace E. Scupper, author of the previous 
Bodley Books. Fully illustrated, with an orna- 
mental cover. $150, 


This charming new Bodley book describes the 
travels of the Bodley family in Norway. Thence they 
go to Denmark and visit the haunts of Hans Christian 
Andersen, and then return to America. The delight- 
ful story is illustrated by many pictures, and is one of 
the freshest and most interesting of all the fascinating 
Bodley Books. 


THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE 
BJORNSON, 


New and Cheaper Edition. In 3 volumes, 12mo. Sold 
only in sets. $4 50. 


TEXT AND VERSE. 

Selections from the Bible, and from the writings of 
Joun G. Wairttrer, chosen by Gertrupe W. 
CARTLAND. In dainty binding. 1 vol. 18mo, 75 cents. 
The spirit of Mr. Whittier’s poetry renders this 
association altogether harmonious, and the little book 
furnishes a series of stimulating and consoling 
thoughts for every day of the year. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
postage pre-paid, on receipt of price by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE! 


To introduce ‘Happy Days,” our new 16-page illué 
trated Magazine, we will send free to any lady sending 
26 cents in stamps for 3 months subscription, two 
Ladies’ Full Size Waterproof Gossamer Gar 
ments with catalogue of other rubber goods, Pe 
vided they will show them to their friends and induce 
other sales. Address 

PUBS. HAPPY DAYS, HARTFORD, CONN. 








THE 


RIVAL BELT & STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


A most convenient and comfortable SAFETY BELT 
and STOCKING SUPPORTER. By a simple 4 
rangement over the hips, the support of the stocking 
is evenly divided and made imperceptible. No PRES 
SURE AT THE WAIST. Sent by mail on receipt of 9 
cents. AGENTS WANTED. Address 

A. B. FOSTER, 3 Hamilton Place, Bostod- 
cies settee 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place, 
REFORM) 














of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


Boston, Mass. 
C. H, SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD st. 


Vol. 
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